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WHO'S WHO 


JOHN P. DELANEY, in the first of two articles on the im- 
portant problem of postwar employment, raises the per- 
tinent question: How do pronouncements and promises 
square with active planning? Father Delaney, until re- 
cently Director of the Institute of Social Order, is back 
on the Editorial Staff of America... . H. G. QuARITCH 
Wa_gs, British explorer and former adviser to the Brit- 
ish General Staff in India and Malaya, analyzes the re- 
sources of Japan’s newly gained empire, to warn us that 
we may still be underrating our Pacific enemy. Mr. 
Wales’ book, Years of Blindness, was published by Cro- 
well last Spring. .. . VERNON E. Brink, through a gen- 
eral survey and specific examples, tells of the excellent 
work being done by the U. S. Employment Service, in 
collaboration with industry, to make useful, happy 
workers of handicapped people, while solving the man- 
power problem. Mr. Brink, a graduate of Minnesota, has 
contributed to many magazines, including Nation’s Busi- 
ness and Forbes. ... A WoMAN Doctor warns her sex 
that, while many women must double in home and plant 
for the duration, marriage and a career are incompatible 
for the average woman. The author is a Midwest physi- 
cian. .. . H. C. McGrynis continues his analysis, begun 
in the issue of September 25, of what the latest FBI 
crime reports means to all who are interested in the 
nation’s youth and its future. Mr. McGinnis is a free- 
lance writer, living in Pennsylvania. ... A. M. SULLIVAN, 
former President of the Poetry Society of America, re- 
cently added two volumes, The Ballad of John Castner 
and A Day in Manhattan, to his published poems. His 
article contains a very concrete suggestion for the train- 
ing of Catholic writers. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Respite in Lebanon. Immediate disaster appears to 
ff in the Republic of Lebanon 
result of the visit paid to Beirut by General 
Catroux. The President of the Republic, Bechara 
el Khoury, and its Prime Minister, Riad Solh, who 
had been imprisoned by the delegate of the French 
Committee of National Liberation for their pre- 
mature declaration of Lebanese independence, were 
freed by General Catroux, and the delegate, M. 
Helleu, was recalled to Cairo. At the same time the 


ernment in order to “harmonize the French man- 
date with the regime of independence promised by 
France to the States of the Levant in the proclama- 
tions of 1942.” Considerable relief, even though still 
with forebodings, is expressed in London, for Brit- 
ish and American military campaigns are seriously 
endangered by any continuance of disorder in the 
Near East. The Lebanese affair adds another warn- 
ing to the lengthening list created by promises made 
to colonies and mandates in recent years by the 
various Powers. Promises are easily made, but with 
difficulty fulfilled when circumstances change. The 
British Balfour agreement with regard to Palestine, 
the French promises to Syria and Lebanon, and 
their subsequent events, are a warning now to the 
United Nations that commitments must be made 
carefully and honestly. The most encouraging fact 
in the Levant situation is that, despite all blunders 
and delays, the French appear still determined to 
keep their promise. 


Washington Team. Under our system of govern- 
ment, the secret of efficient rule is the maintenance 
of harmonious relations between the President and 
the Congress. Coordinate arms of the Federal 
establishment, the Executive and Legislative 
branches must pull together if the country is to 
move ahead. If they fall out and tug in opposite 
directions, the country stands marooned in the 
middle of the road, exposed to whatever perils its 
position at the moment involves. Last week, on the 
question of wartime inflation controls, the Congress 
and the President seemed to be approaching a 
parting of the ways. Up to this time, despite sharp 
differences, they had managed to maintain a fair 
degree of unity and coordinated action. But the 
teamwork was based on too many compromises and 
subjected to too many political strains to endure 
forever. It was only a question of time until issues 
would arise on which compromise might become 
virtually impossible. Such an impasse appeared to 
have been reached with Administration proposals 
for subsidies and a ten-billion-dollar tax bill. If the 
Administration is substantially rebuffed on these 
issues (and indications are that it will be), it will 
mean that the country is without a unified pro- 


gram to deal with wartime inflation. There ought 
to be enough brains in Washington, and enough 
devotion to the common good, to avoid such a dis- 
astrous split in the Federal team. This is no time 
for a political tug-of-war. 


Archbishop’s Statement. An interesting story was 
revealed when the editor of Asi, a Mexican weekly, 
interviewed Msgr. Luis M. Martinez, the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico City. The next day Asi printed this 
clean-cut declaration of the Archbishop. Referring 
to the seven-point Declaration on World Peace 
lately signed in the United States by religious lead- 
ers, Monsignor Martinez said: “Any ideological re- 
conciliation (with the Communists) is impossible. 
But it is not only possible, but urgent, that Cath- 
olics and Communists, conciliating their interests, 
work together for the good of the Fatherland.” By 
“Catholics” the Mexican public understands the 
Sinarchist Union, that entirely lay organization of 
men and women who for six years have fought a 
non-violent battle for integrity in public life and 
justice to the worker and the poor. By “working 
together” the Archbishop is giving no blessing to 
any “Popular Fronts” or “United Fronts,” but is 
advocating the combined effort of all persons whose 
activities may make for better conditions in the 
civic community. Just as in Costa Rica, so in Mex- 
ico, this ideal of Social Justice has stolen the thun- 
der from the Communist ranks. They are giving 
up their affiliations. Sinarchists are getting employ- 
ment, so long denied them, and they already have 
the sympathy and approval of the entire public. 
We might be surprised at the position of the Arch- 
bishop did we not realize this fact. Communism has 
been undermined by sincere patriotism and effec- 
tive pleas for Social Justice. It is now clear that 
the Sinarchists are a stabilizing force in Mexican 
public life. 


Mexico Resurgent. During the past two months a 
most significant change has come over popular 
thought in Mexico. “Let us work for Mexico” is 
now the universal slogan. The words do not con- 
note a nationalistic fever. They suggest rather the 
ending of a century of individualism and fierce 
party spirit, lately come to a climax in the clash 
between the long dominant Communist circles and 
the rising influence of the Sinarchist ideas on pub- 
lic opinion. As the latter organization slowly wins 
over all classes from country laborer to metropoli- 
tan journalist and Federal Governor by its patient 
appeal for basic justice and fair dealing to all, the 
former Red-and-Black brigade seems to lose its 
hold on its own followers. Hl Popular, radical organ 
of the Marxist Lombardo Toledano, admitted the 
fact when it wrote: “We salute the declarations of 
the Archbishop, which constitute a call to patriotic 
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unity for both Catholics and Communists, and in 
consequence a union of all Mexicans. This puts 
aside all differences in religion, politics or of phi- 
losophical tenets, and makes one supreme force in 
favor of Mexico and the cause of civilization.” Our 
Neighbor-to-the-South is apparently ready for a 
new civic life. If so, it will reward the long, patient 
campaign of the Sinarchists, who have, unfortu- 
nately, at times been so badly treated in our Ameri- 
can press. 


Constructive Step. For the first time in its history, 
officers of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers have invited leaders of labor to attend their 
national convention and discuss with them some of 
the grave economic questions of the day. “It is a 
good thing,” said N.A.M. President, F. C. Craw- 
ford, “for labor and management to get together 
in this sort of conference and thrash out the prob- 
lems that concern the common welfare.” And so 
next week Philip Murray, the President of the 
C.I.0., and William Green, head of the A. F. of 
L., will sit down in New York to discuss the prob- 
lem of creating jobs for demobilized soldiers and 
war workers with Mr. Crawford, Paul Hoffman, 
Chairman of the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, Eric Johnston, President of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and other business leaders. How- 
ever incredible this news may seem, the facts have 
been checked and are as stated above. What this 
gesture toward labor involves is the secret of Mr. 
Crawford and his associates, and it would be un- 
wise, pending further clarification, to hail this 
meeting between top labor and management groups 
as the beginning of a new era in industrial relations. 
But it is most decidedly a move in the right direc- 
tion. We wish the coming conference of manage- 
ment and labor every success. 


Education and Work. Education will contribute 
mightily to American decay, if, as one prominent 
speaker puts it, “we cannot continue on this splen- 
did course . . . and then expect to have unskilled 
labor.” His recommendation seems to be that we 
continue on our splendid course and allow “sea- 
sonal immigration” of foreigners to do our hard 
work for us. Without wanting to be unfair, it looks 
like building up a nation of supermen surrounded 
by nations of slaves who will come in at our bid- 
ding to do the tasks that we deem beneath us. 
What is “unskilled labor?” Street-cleaning? The 
street-cleaners would not agree. Truck-driving, 
mining, loading and unloading ships, working on a 
belt line? Is there any job that does not call for 
skill? We remember an educational movie on the 
efficient versus the inefficient way of sweeping a 
floor. Codking, dishwashing, serving table, even 
(the experts will tell you) bumming a handout call 
for skill of varying degrees. Like it or not, educa- 
tion is not going to make us all engineers, master 
mechanics, executives, school teachers, politicians. 
The most splendid course our education could take 
would be the education of our people to a respect 
for the dignity of all work and all workers, and a 
recognition of the social contribution all workers 
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make to complete human living. As a corollary, 
since we simply cannot get along without busboys 
and waitresses and chambermaids and scrubwomen 
and miners and street-cleaners, we must make it 
our business to see to it that their toil be consid- 
ered honorable and that it be honorably recom- 
pensed. 


Indian Giver. Emphasizing the necessity and fruit- 
fulness of prayer for our fighting forces is without 
doubt a commendable, patriotic step. When we 
turned the pages of a recent issue of Life, we were 
much impressed by the story of the Sunday-school 
class which has been sending letters to our fighting 
leaders, telling them that the boys in the school are 
praying every week for their and their men’s suc- 
cess. Even more impressive were the letters in re- 
sponse that Generals Eisenhower, Clark and others 
wrote. Every one of these letters reveals a deep 
sincerity in acknowledging the need and value of 
spiritual help for our troops. Then we turn further 
pages and come upon a full-page reproduction of 
what Life calls the Army’s number-one pin-up girl. 
It is an immodest picture. The fact that the subject 
has but little facial beauty gives the tip-off for the 
one reason the picture is printed. Here is another 
sample of the please-everybody, catch-as-catch-can, 
take-both-sides-of-all-questions policy of the mod- 
ern secular magazine. Boost prayer, because it’s 
news; spread a little sex, because it’s alluring. Do 
some good with one hand, and wipe it out with the 
other. Not on such principles will American jour- 
nalism help our fighters through the dark days that 
surely, in God’s Providence, lie between them and 
victory. 


All Fascists. Maryjane-aged-two was punished the 


and neo-Fascists and Nazi-Fascists and Communo- 
Fascists and clerical Fascists and of course the Fas- 
cist dupes of clerical Fascism and (surely, some- 
thing new and vaguely disturbing) crypto-Fascists. 
The man who more than any man in the world is 
responsible for the Moscow Pact 
called a Fascist. The men whose work made it 
sible for American troops to invade Africa wi 
minimum loss of life were called Fascists. The men 
who are successfully guiding military and political 


cist and will shortly be so called again. At least, for 
the definition she offered, Maryjane-aged- 
should have been granted a reprieve. “A Fascist,” 
she said under parental prodding, “is anybody I 
don’t like.” She has the makings of a great con- 
troversialist. 


g 














ly slept away in death. At least that is what the 
press and radio said. But Dryden would have sung 
an ode of more lasting memory, of the souls where- 
in faith, hope and love had drawn fresh inspiration 
from this man whose genius interpreted to them 
sublime sentiments of the Catholic liturgy. 


B 


technique. His talents served his fellowman. Hun- 
dreds of audiences in America and Europe profited 
from his gracious generosity. The Church gave 
him full opportunity to unfold his art, and many 
a silent heart will be grateful with prayerful grati- 
tude for Pietro Yon and what he meant to all 
of us who were privileged to hear his great 
work—the profound truth of gaudet chorus coeles- 
tium. 


Bombing of Berlin. “Like the burning of Sodom and 
Gomorrha—like a scene from the Apocalypse—cy- 
clones of flame mounting to the sky—boiling as- 
phalt—raging infernos of fire’—-these are a few 
of the expressions which correspondents have used 
in an attempt to picture the devastation caused by 
block-busters falling on the capital of the Nazi 
Reich. The bombing is the Allied retribution for 
London, Conventry, Plymouth and other horrors 
of the initial blitzkrieg. Destruction of enemy plants 
and military nerve centers is war’s grim necessity. 
But can the voice of moral condemnation remain 
silent when tens of thousand of civilian non-com- 
batants—adults and children—lose their lives as a 
result? We cannot take refuge in the notion that 
two wrongs make a right. Only the destruction of 
strictly military objectives can justify the horrors 
of aerial warfare. The risks and inconveniences 
which the destruction of such objectives bring to 
the civilian population are made more tolerable by 
the thought that thereby the lives will be spared 
of millions of young soldiers who would otherwise 
perish in the long-drawn-out deadlock of ordinary 
land battle; that through this sharp treatment 
other millions of civilians will be saved from the 
agonies of slow starvation, torture and living death. 
But even the attainment of so desirable and hu- 
manitarian an end does not justify attacks upon 
the civilian population as such. It does not sanc- 
tion the marking out of whole cities, or areas of 
whole cities, for annihilation, whether or not the 
aim be the impairment or shattering of enemy 
morale. Total warfare has enlarged the definition 
of. military objectives and therewith the scope of 
attacks upon them, but it has not obliterated the 
essential distinction between the military and the 
civilian. There are limits beyond which even total 
warfare may not morally go, and one of these is 
the indiscriminate bombing of entire cities, or ruth- 
less attacks upon civilian areas. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


IN the annual General Meeting of the Archbishops 
and Bishops just concluded at Washington, it was 
agreed that the 1944 collection for the Bishops’ 
War Emergency and Relief Committee should be 
held on next Laetare Sunday. 

» The heroic dead of all services will be remem- 
bered at Honolulu on the anniversary of Pearl Har- 
bor. Most Rev. James J. Sweeney, Bishop of Hono- 
lulu, will pontificate at the Mass in Bloch Arena at 
the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard. The Memorial Ser- 
vice following the Mass will be broadcast over the 
nation-wide network of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

>In Kansas City the Bishop, Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, declared that “the Russian people have 
indeed earned a say in the peace.” “I strongly wish 
to believe,” he said, “that power politics will not 
be the tool of the peace plans soon to come... .I 
hope that, instead, Russia and the Allies will pro- 
ject the peace along lines of justice and the rights 
of all nations.” 

> Religious News Service quotes the French Arch- 
bishop of Auch, Monsignor Béguin, on the possi- 
bility of civil war: “The prospect of fratricidal 
struggle is frightful, and we must work with all 
our power to get rid of the threat. Let us be 
Frenchmen above all. Let us draw together around 
our flag and around him who bears it.” 

>In Mexico, Archbishop Luis M. Martinez reiter- 
ated his stand that “the aim of the Church is to 
remain in the spiritual field.” “The Catholic Church 
in Mexico,” he said, “is disposed to collaborate sin- 
cerely and efficiently with the civil government for 
the good of the country, in the field which corre- 
sponds with its mission.” The Labor Deputy, Fer- 
nando Amilpa, referring to recent requests for 
Chaplains in the Mexican army, unhappily re- 
marked that “Chaplains are satisfactory in the 
United States but not in Mexico.” Meanwhile a 
ruling of the Secretary of National Defense forbids 
soldiers in uniform to enter churches. 

> The Bishop of Fort Wayne, Most Rev. John F. 
Noll, is doing a service to our Jewish countrymen 
by his current articles regarding anti-Semitism. He 
points out the Jewish birth of Our Lord, His 
Mother and the first Christians, and the Catholic 
reverence for the Old Testament. 

> N.C.W.C. News Service reports the “fervent sup- 
port of the National Catholic Welfare Conference” 
for Senate Resolution 100, whereby we may work 
out “systematic and definite relief for all stricken 
and hungry countries where the need is now most 
acute.” 

> Father John Wittstock of Detroit in 1939 became 
a full-time worker at the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment’s “Juvenile Division.” Since then the four- 
year-old campaign against juvenile delinquency has 
reduced the number of Catholic delinquents by 
one-half. He has worked for their rehabilitation 
through the Big Brother movement, the home, the 
parish, letters and personal visits. 

> Father John F. Hughes, of St. Clair, Pa., Army 
Chaplain in Italy, has died at the post of duty. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


IN the week ending November 22, the main Rus- 
sian attack west from Kiev has made further 
progress. As was mentioned last week, the Russians 
had captured Zhitomir on November 13. They have 
followed this up by taking all of the towns to the 
north as far off as Ovruch—a front of 85 miles. 

In the meantime German reserves had assem- 
bled, not in front of the Russians, but on their left. 
A strong German attack, led by a large number of 
tanks and numerous battle planes, started on the 
16th, and moved steadily towards the north. 

On the 19th, Zhitomir with part of its Russian 
garrison, was recaptured. Pending the outcome of 
this German movement, which is not yet over, the 
Russian advance in this sector has been stopped. 

Farther north, the Russian attack against Gomel 
has taker Rechitsa, which is 25 miles in rear of 
Gomel. Very severe fighting is going on, most of 
it well in rear of Gomel. The Germans are trying to 
clear the Russians off the road going into Gomel, 
while the Russians are trying to take that city. 

Other Russian attacks have been directed against 
Orsha, Vitebsk and Polotsk. These fortified cen- 
. ters, together with Mogilev and Gomel, are those 
through which the railroads and roads extend. It 
would be almost impossible to supply troops be- 
yond these cities without having the use of their 
railroads and roads. So far, the Russian attacks 
have made but little progress, except at Gomel. 

Russian attacks near Dniepropetrovsk have 
gained slightly, but not at Krivoi Rog. At the east 
end of the Crimea, the Germans have the Russians 
pinned to the beaches where they had landed. Every 
time the Russians try to move inland, they are 
mowed down by the German artillery and air 
bombings. 

In south Italy, the Allies have made slight prog- 
ress, mostly by the British in the eastern sector. 
No major attack has yet started. The Germans are 
holding a line clear across the Italian peninsula 
from the Garigliano River on the west, across the 
Apennine Mountains, to the Sangro River on the 
east. Snow has been falling in the mountains, and 
rains in the lower areas. Standing in the trenches, 
the Allied troops are nearly constantly frozen. 

The mountains are of lime formation, and have 
numerous caves. When our artillery fires, the Ger- 
mans withdraw into the caves. When our infantry 
attacks, our artillery has to stop firing to avoid 
hitting our own men. Then out come the Germans. 
This fighting is tough and slow. 

In the Aegean Sea, the Germans have completed 
the recapture of islands taken by the British. This 
past week, Leros was taken with its large garrison, 
and Samos, with only a small garrison. 

In the Pacific area an invasion of Burma is in 
preparation. Chinese troops have already advanced 
into the north tip of Burma. An American expedi- 
tion has attacked two of the Gilbert Islands. These 
are just south of the Equator, and at the extreme 
end of the Japanese-held islands. This is the initial 
step to operations due to follow. 

CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE General Patton incident, with its various 
sequels and ramifications, recalled several symp- 
toms in our Government which are likely to become 
more acute as the war continues. Moderate opinion 
in Washington seems to incline to the view that 
unless the offense is too flagrant, as was the Self- 
ridge Field affair, the Army should be left to man- 
age its own affairs, especially on the battle fronts. 

There are other aspects of our relations with 
the Army, however, on which Congress, for in- 
stance, is not disposed to be so lenient. I mean those 
areas where the military and civilian forces meet, 
particularly in the field of production for war uses, 
and where the Congress is called upon to make 
appropriations. The new War Department build- 
ing, called the Pentagon, was an instance. It was 
allowed on the understanding that it was to cost 
$80,000,000. It actually cost $174,000,000. The 
Canol oil project was another, though a worse one, 
for the Army seems to have gone ahead on this 
development, which its own adviser called a piece 
of insanity, without any special authorization, and 
without consulting the Petroleum Administrator. 
It was proved without doubt that oil could be trans- 
ported much more cheaply and quickly from our 
West Coast to Alaska, and that Canol will not be 
ready for a couple of years more in any case. 

Foresight in war is a great asset, as it was con- 
spicuously absent before the war. But the difficulty 
with the Army’s expenditures in many cases seems 
to have been too much foresight. Apparently any 
bright young man who thought the Army might 
need an article was allowed to go ahead and buy 
up the whole supply regardless: 600,000 baby 
diapers sent to Africa would seem to be an exces- 
sive figure, even though this article is also “use- 
ful for cleaning guns.”’ One is reminded of Newton 
Baker’s astonishment in the last war at finding a 
big cellar full of new typewriters and at the young 
officer’s boast that he had cornered the market. 

The Truman Committee was set up to uncover 
just such extravagances as this, and it has come 
upon and corrected innumerable instances. People 
were stupefied when it was revealed that the Army 
had not even been able to use $13,000,000,000 of 
what had been appropriated to it this year and 
was returning it to the Treasury (just in time, in- 
cidentally, to make it impossible for the same 
Treasury to push its fight for a higher tax bill in 
Congress). 

The whole thing comes back to the question of 
whether it was wise to let the armed forces have a 
free hand in purchasing and directing production 
without more civilian control intervening. The 
civilian will think of the common good; the officer 
will think only of the war, which, big as it is, is only 
a part of the common good. It is simply not true 
that everything should yield to the war, and Con- 
gress is beginning to feel that it was too weak in 
submitting tamely to this argument from a mis- 
placed patriotism. The result may well be that it 
will react by an equally fatal parsimony. 

WILFRID PARSONS 











IS AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
PREPARING FOR PEACE? 
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THIS morning’s paper (the date is not important; 
it might be any morning) carries three separate 
stories on postwar employment. “Auto Industry 
Plans First Cars Six Months After the End of 
War,” runs one head; and the sub-heading informs 
us that J. H. Marks, vice-President of the Packard 
Motor Company, “tells Senators hope is to keep all 
men in jobs through quick reconversion.” In an- 
other long column Charles L. Wilson, vice-Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, “tells Senators 
Industry should look to end of war.” In still an- 
other, Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of Maryland 
“urges speed in planning.” 

All of this is very good news, indeed, to Private 
First Class John J. Doe who has been home on 
leave from a fighting front that is still a military 
secret. During the leave he has been making a col- 
lection of all such statements. When he returns to 
action, he wants to take them along to the gang. 
It will cheer them up to realize that the people 
back home are giving serious thought to the first 
and foremost of all postwar problems. Like all the 
men in service, Private Doe, on leave or in action, 
will give you one answer when you ask him about 
personal postwar ambitions: “I want a job and a 
home and a family.” The job comes first. Given a 
decent job with a decent salary, John J. Doe and 
the ten or eleven million other John J. Does are 
convinced that they themselves can take care of 
everything else. 

It is quite an interesting set of clippings that 
Private Doe will take back to show to his buddies 
during a lull in action. He has, first of all, letters 
from soldier friends in all parts of the world, ex- 
pressing their primary interest in a job after the 
war. He has the oft-repeated promise of President 
Roosevelt that, when this war is over, the return- 
ing servicemen will not be forced to pound the 
streets for long months seeking and searching and 
begging for a job. Somebody told him of the 
“American Beveridge Plan” proposed last year by 
the National Resources Planning Board. What with 
folks to see and shows to visit and parish societies 
to talk to, he did not have time to read the whole 
report, but he was very much interested in the 
part which dealt with postwar employment, and he 
was delighted to see that problem placed number 
one on the list of things that simply must be at- 
tended to. He was rather saddened to hear that the 
National Resources Planning Board had been liqui- 
dated, but he cheered up again when some Wash- 


ington correspondent whispered to him that the 
plan had not been as ruthlessly liquidated as the 
Board, that he could take it for granted that the 
Government today is studying the problem of post- 
war employment almost as carefully as it is study- 
ing military strategy. 

A friend of his in the A. F. of L. sent him a copy 
of the resolutions dealing with postwar employ- 
ment passed at their last annual convention; and 
another friend, C.I.O. this time, gave him some in- 
dication of the prominence accorded this topic in 
the convention held recently in the city of Brother- 
ly Love. He was not at all surprised that the C.1.0. 
had taken up the question, for, not long before the 
convention, James B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the organization, had remarked in a public ad- 
dress: “If peace is suddenly declared and we have 
done nothing about it, we will have thirty-five mil- 
lion unemployed in this country.” Ah, but, thinks 
Private First Class John J. Doe, something is being 
done about it. 

Then, there is that Western state—he forgets 
for the moment whether it is Washington or Ore- 
gon—that called in Robert Moses, public-works 
planner extraordinary of New York, to help plan 
postwar projects which can be started immediately 
on the cessation of hostilities. He agrees heartily 
with Mr. Moses that the problem is one to be 
tackled by no single group, but by the combined 
forces of Government, Industry, Business, Labor 
and the general public. 

Business, he knows, is very much interested in 
the task. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has its own planning board with some of the 
best experts in the United States on the job. Eric 
Johnston, President of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, spoke for all business men and in- 
dustrialists when he remarked that “the nations of 
the world will never again go back to mass unem- 
ployment.” Prodded a bit on the question, he ad- 
mitted that if industry could not or would not take 
care of the employment situation, the Government 
would. Everybody, it seems to John J. Doe, is clear 
on one point: that another period of mass unem- 
ployment simply cannot and will not be tolerated. 

And that is what an English friend told him, too, 
about the English people. They are equally agreed, 
clear and determined. One of their biggest experts, 
Sir William Beveridge, author of the famous Bev- 
eridge Plan, told one audience: “To prevent the re- 
currence of mass-unemployment . . . is the most 
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difficult and most urgent of all the tasks that we 
have to consider today. . . . Unless we can avoid 
mass unemployment, all else that we can do is 
futile.” He did add, it is true: “I do not know just 
how to solve the problem of maintaining productive 
employment after the war. All I can say is that I 
refuse to believe that it is unsolvable.” 

Private First Class John Doe grinned at that 
one. “That about sums up the way I feel. I do not 
quite know how, but I refuse to believe that it can’t 
be done.” With the Government, national, state 
and local working on it, with Big Business and Little 
Business and Labor and Industry all worried about 
it, all agreed that a solution must be found, un- 
doubtedly a solution will be found. 

Still and all, as Private Doe steps onto the boat 
or into the plane that will return him and his pre- 
cious clippings to the Front, he will be carrying 
along with him two pictures. One is an old, old pic- 
ture. His father painted it for him many a time in 
tones too tragic for an artist’s brush. His father, 
too, had been part of a conquering army. At war’s 
end he had marched with conqueror’s step through 
the hysterically cheering throngs that jammed the 
grandstands on Fifth Avenue and poured over into 
the streets and hung from the branches of every 
available tree. Months later he was , 
rather tramping, that same street, cold, hungry, 
jobless. He tramped that and many a street for a 
long time before he found a job. 

That is one picture. The other is a picture of 
Broadway as Private Doe saw it in New York’s 
new “brownout.” Never except on New Year’s Eve 
in the long-gone days had he seen the streets so 
teeming with people, whose half-dollars and dollar 
bills and five-dollar bills were practically jumping 
out of their pockets in an eagerness to be spent. 
Movies were bursting their doors. Any sort of play 
or musical, regardless of quality, was a sellout. The 
bars looked like the subway in a rush hour. In one 
restaurant he waited a full half-hour before a weary 
waitress ushered him to a seat. It was the third 
restaurant he had tried. There seemed to be ner- 
vous money everywhere, and Private Doe goes 
back to war wondering if all the people are really 
thinking much of postwar unemployment and how 
to meet it. He goes back wondering if everybody is 
interested in the problem except the public whose 
problem it is, wondering if all the little people—the 
you’s and the me’s—are just sitting back waiting 
for the “big men” to solve the problem. He goes 
back to the Front keenly aware that the problem is 
urgent, the problem is frightening, the problem is 
imperative. He says that he would be a better sol- 
dier (and he thinks he can speak for millions like 
him) if he felt that all the folks at home realized 
with equal keenness the problem and its urgency 
and its nightmare quality and its imperativeness. 

Every so often some writer or speaker asks the 
hypothetical question: “If the war were to end to- 
morrow, are we prepared to make a good start on 
the problems of peace?” The question is not so 
hypothetical as it seems. Even our military experts 
cannot tell us when or how soon Germany will give 
up, still less how long the war with Japan will con- 
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tinue after the conquest of Europe. We all have 
vivid recollections of the startling suddenness of 
Germany’s collapse in the last war. No military 
expert had predicted it. Only the people, always 
ready for a miracle, took it as something they 
knew was coming sooner or later. There is hope 
abroad that Germany’s collapse may come any time 
now. Anytime may be six months, may be a year, 
may be two years or three. Like death, Germany’s 
defeat now is certain. Like death, the time of the 
defeat is uncertain. And we should be constantly 
prepared to meet it as a good Christian should be 
constantly ready to meet death. Are we ready? 

Here is the problem. The biggest market for 
American production today is the war. On the day 
the war stops, that market no longer exists. More 
than sixty per cent of our large industry is geared, 
high-geared, to war production. Except in unusual 
cases, there can be no gradual tapering off from 
war production into peacetime production. We must 
go full speed ahead producing the implements of 
war until the very day that the armistice is de- 
clared. On that day the market for the instruments 
of war no longer exists. On that very day, the mil- 
lions of Americans engaged night and day in the 
manufacture of tanks, guns, planes, destroyers, 
machine-guns, will be no longer needed in war pro- 
duction, for war production itself will be no longer 
needed. This, then, is the problem of American in- 
dustry: to absorb those millions as quickly as pos- 
sible into peacetime industry, and still leave room 
for the eleven million returning servicemen. 

But before all these millions can be absorbed, the 
factories that have been geared for war will have 
to be re-geared for peace. Our retooling for war, 
done in miraculously short time, took about from 
nine months to a year. Perhaps we can outmiracie 
that miracle and retool for peace-time production 
within six months or less. The automobile industry 
is said to be in a good position for fast conversion, 
yet the vice-president of Packard Motor Company 
expects a six-month period for reconversion. This 
retooling period is so very important because it is 
a period that calls normally for many less workers. 
It is the period—at least so it seems—that will pre- 
sent to us our first big unemployment problem. 

Perhaps one example will make this clear. Some 
months ago the Government requested the Kelly 
Springfield Tire Company of Cumberland, Mary- 
land, to cease the production of small arms and 
convert immediately to what had been their nor- 
mal manufacture before the war. Five thousand 
men and women had been employed in the produc- 
tion of small arms. For the retooling period, the 
company estimated that only 1,200 workers would 
be required; thus close to 4,000 were laid off. The 
retooling, they figured, should take about six 
months; and peak tire production would call for 
only about 2,200 workers, or about 3,000 less than 
peak employment while the company was produc- 
ing small arms. Conditions will change with differ- 
ent companies and different products, of course; 
but this one example gives us at least some idea of 
our postwar problem, or rather double problem: 
1) to supply work for all those who seem doomed 











to temporary unemployment immediately after the 
cessation of arms production; 2) to rebuild our 
peace industry so that in a short time it may re- 
absorb all those now engaged in war work and all 
those now in service. 

Even that is not the whole story of the problem. 
New machines and new techniques are being devel- 
oped during the war; so that even in the new peace- 
time production fewer workers will be required to 
reach pre-war production quotas. Moreover, it has 
been estimated that there are more people em- 
ployed today than in the peak years before the de- 
pression; and that in spite of the fact that so many 
million employables are in the Armed Forces. Nat- 
urally all those employed today will not want to 
continue in employment after the war. Many wives 
and mothers will be anxious to return to their 
homes. Others, unfortunately, having tasted high 
wages and a certain freedom from the monotony 
of the home, will want to continue in industry. 
Many girls are only awaiting the returning soldiers 
to begin a married career; but, again, their mar- 
riage will have to wait upon jobs for the returning 
men. And until the men settle into satisfactory 
jobs, the girls will want to and will have to continue 
working. 

Once again the problem question: Can we gear 
our production high enough to keep in employment 
all those now working who will want to continue 
working, and to take care also of the servicemen 
returning in search of jobs? In another article we 
hope to take a look at the answers, optimistic and 


pessimistic, to this question. 


JAPAN’S WAR MACHINE 
IS NO PUSHOVER 


H. G. QUARITCH WALES 











ON his return with four other Senators from their 
recent tour of world battlefronts, Senator Russell 
recently gave the impression that he was under no 
delusions as to a quick or easy victory over Japan. 
Inter alia he stated that, according to information 
he had been given in China, the Japanese are re- 
placing ship and plane losses about twice as quickly 
as they are generally credited with doing by the 
United States authorities. Since, a month earlier, 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox had estimated 
that the Japanese were probably replacing only 
one-half of their shipping losses, the implications 
of Senator Russell’s figures are somewhat startling. 
That is especially the case at a time when we are 
on the brink of launching widespread Pacific offen- 
sives, presumably on the assumption that, as Sec- 
retary Knox assures us: “It is obvious that such 
losses make very difficult their lines of mainte- 


nance, communication and supply, and especially 
contact with their advanced bases.” 

General MacArthur’s men in the Solomons and 
New Guinea have taken the measure of Japan’s 
jungle fighters; and so have Brigadier Wingate’s 
commandos in Burma. It would be lamentable if 
now we should fail in our support of them through 
any miscalculation of the enemy’s logistical prob- 
lems, the extent to which they are exploiting their 
ill-gotten gains, or the strength of their hold on 
the “co-prosperity sphere.” My own rather inti- 
mate knowledge of communications and other can- 
ditions in Southeastern Asia certainly leads me to 
believe that we ought not dismiss information like 
Senator Russell’s without serious consideration. 

Even supposing that his shipping facts are accu- 
rate, Secretary’s Knox’s conclusion above quoted 
does not tell the whole story, nor does even his 
amplification that “all of their war-gained territory 
has to be reached by overseas means.” In the first 
place, as Mr. A. B. Chandler, another of the recently 
returned Senators, points out: ““The Japs may elect 
to set up a short perimeter whereby their supply 
line would be short and ours long.” Secondly, Sec- 
retary Knox’s view fails to take account of the fact 
that, although Japan failed to occupy the Hankow- 
Canton railway and thus complete an overland 
route of empire from Singapore to Manchuria, she 
has long been operating the southern half of that 
route and thus immediately eased the burden on 
her shipping. Early in the war she linked up Indo- 
China with Thailand, and then built a railroad 
from Bangkok to Moulmein in Burma. 

Thus Japan can today rush reinforcements over- 
land into Burma to meet an Allied threat. The 
wealth of the Indies needs only to be ferried across 
to Singapore before starting a continuous train 
journey to Haiphong at the northern tip of Indo- 
China. British prisoners of war captured in Malaya 
have been put to work double-tracking the railroad 
north from Singapore, thus greatly increasing the 
freight capacity. To speak of the war-gained terri- 
tories of Japan as having to be reached by overseas 
means is therefore much more truly a picture of the 
situation as it was when these regions were arbi- 
trarily divided among colonial powers who were 
by no means anxious to link up their possessions 
with their next-door neighbors. It was very easy 
for Japan to remedy the situation, and by so doing 
she has released the greater part of her merchant 
fleet for serving what is really essential to her, 
namely the well-guarded sea artery from Haiphong 
and Manila to Japan, and the supply routes to those 
of the island outposts that she feels she must hold. 

This division of labor between sea and land 
routes may account to some extent for the discrep- 
ancy between Senator Russell’s and Secretary 
Knox’s estimates. The latter may be speaking of 
shipping as we ordinarily understand it, Western- 
type cargo steamers, basing his estimate on the 
probable output by modern Japanese yards and the 
sunk British and Dutch ships that the enemy has 
succeeded in raising, an estimate that may be rea- 
sonably accurate; although during the last war the 
Japanese surprised their allies by the speed with 
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which they increased their shipping output. On the 
other hand, Senator Russell was probably speaking 
of shipping as the Chinese see it. 

Now the Chinese would be likely to attach 
greater importance than we would to the output of 
the innumerable slipways of the China coast ports, 
as well as those of Indo-China, Thailand and the 
Indies. With timber and local Chinese labor every- 
where available, large sea-going junks of the type 
that through the ages has carried a great share of 
the traffic of the South Seas can be built very rap- 
idly. The use of such shipping for inter-island traf- 
fic and as feeders to the mainland railroad would 
appear very practicable. In addition, Japan recent- 
ly announced that tests had been completed of in- 
geniously made raw-rubber barges to be towed to 
Japan loaded with raw materials. These could no 
doubt be very conveniently built on the banks of 
the many navigable streams flowing through the 
rubber-producing districts of Malaya. It was stated 
that these barges on arrival in Japan would be 
broken up and their parts used for making all 
kinds of rubber objects. 

Obviously it is not possible for us to arrive at any 
reliable estimate as to Japan’s output of such ship- 
ping. We are not, therefore, in a position altogether 
to discount the claim made several months ago by 
General Nakao Yahagi, Chief of the Army Press 
Section, that “since the outbreak of war Japan has 
become a ‘have’ nation in every sense of the word, 
and now is in a position to take full advantages of 
the vast resources of the southern region.” And if 
Japan is probably now shipping more raw material 
from the south than is generally supposed, she 
certainly is no longer in difficulties in the matter of 
local extraction. 

It was not that a “scorched-earth” policy was 
entirely lacking or ineffective in Southeast Asia. 
“We know we can do nothing to defend the plant 
beyond putting up the boom you’ve seen at the 
mouth of the river. But we’ve taken steps to see 
that if the Japs arrive they'll get nothing out of all 
this complicated apparatus but a heap of scrap.” 
So said a Dutch official to me at the great oil re- 
finery at Palembang, Sumatra, in the Fall of 1940. 
A year later his words became deeds. The British 
acted similarly at Yenangyaung in Burma. Nor 
were the Penang tin-smelting works forgotten, as 
was reported to be the case in the press. I heard 
recently from the engineer in charge of these 
works that his last act before leaving was person- 
ally to smash the valves and other vital parts of 
the machinery. In fact, an indirect admission that 
the people on the spot had done a good deal to de- 
lay Japanese plans was made by Kazao Aoki, “Min- 
ister for Greater East Asia,” on returning from a 
tour of the new Japanese empire early in the sum- 
mer. He said that all the “scorched-earth”’ activi- 
ties of the Allies had by then been made good. 

And that they have been made good we need not 
doubt. Cement-filled oil wells do not take long to 
redrill; even refineries can be rebuilt within a year. 
Certainly, during the interim while Japan was 
obliged to carry the crude oil to her home refin- 
eries, her tanker losses caused her anxious mo- 
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ments. But her huge oil reserves and the fact that 
she produces a third of her requirements syntheti- 
cally saw her through. 

For such a certainty as the damaging of the 
Penang tin-smelting works, the Japanese were un- 
doubtedly well prepared. They soon repaired the 
machinery. Whether the great tin dredges used by 
the big European mining firms were destroyed or 
not they cared not at all. They knew they could get 
all the tin they wanted from the open-cast mines 
run by the Chinese, who merely wash the tin ore 
out of the superficial deposits with a strong jet of 
water. The same with rubber. The Japanese had 
no use for the great British and Dutch estates, 
whose expensive processing machinery had in most 
cases been put out of action. They were more than 
satisfied with the output of the little native estates 
which use no elaborate apparatus. The Malay 
owner, after tapping his trees, merely adds a little 
acid to his latex and then hands it over to his wife, 
to press into sheets through a household wringer. 

Labor troubles were another of Japan’s initial 
difficulties in organizing the conquered territories. 
There were masses of unemployed immigrant Chi- 
nese and Indians, the labor forces of the derelict 
European-owned mines and rubber estates. A 
slump in the rice, sugar and tobacco grown by the 
natives when world markets were suddenly cut off 
also caused unrest. But the Japanese certainly took 
energetic measures to combat the underlying eco- 
nomic causes. They set the unemployed mining- 
coolies to work growing rice on the waste fresh- 
water swamps of southern Malaya, the one part of 
Southeast Asia that lacked that commodity; they 
forced the people of Burma and Thailand to turn 
over much of their rice-land to cotton. Recently 
they moved some of their spinning- and weaving- 
machinery south, in order to make the occupied 
countries self-sufficient in textiles—and as an addi- 
tional means of saving shipping space. 

Constant propaganda has been directed both at 
convincing the natives that the sufferings inherent 
in such change-overs are merely temporary, and at 
absorbing them culturally within the “new order.” 
A study of the Japanese broadcasts shows the 
range of these efforts introducing the Japanese cal- 
endar, changing the street names, teaching Jap- 
anese in the schools, controlling the press and in- 
terfering with law codes and religion. 

The impression that the subject peoples are now 
thoroughly disillusioned by Japanese rule received 
strong support from the friendly welcome the Win- 
gate expedition to northern Burma was given by 
Burman villagers, even at the risk of their lives. 
Even so, it is certain that both in Thailand and the 
British and Dutch colonies there are many Quis- 
lings willing to cooperate with the enemy, and it 
would be a great mistake to dismiss Japanese prop- 
aganda as generally ineffective. It could, however, 
be made so if we replied with an active counter- 
policy promising all the colonial peoples a better 
future after the war. And that would seem essen- 
tial if we are to win the active cooperation of the 
natives for the sabotage and guerilla warfare that 
could speed our success in the coming offensives. 











HANDICAPPED WORKERS— 
NOT HANDICAPPED AT WORK 








VERNON E. BRINK 








IN a giant war plant at Williamsport, Pa., is one 
of the world’s strangest production lines. Manned 
by thirty-three workers, busily turning out link 
pins to a tolerance of two ten-thousandths of an 
inch, the line at first glance looks like any other. 

Come closer, and you notice that the husky 
young man at an automatic screw machine has 
only one eye; that a welder has a welding electrode 
screwed into the socket of his artificial arm; and 
that an inspector has both legs twisted strangely 
beneath his bench. In one corner, an aged operator 
of a super-finishing machine keeps several fingers 
pressed against the metal frame. Totally deaf, you 
learn, from ruptured ear-drums, he tells by a 
change in vibration whether the work is passing 
through properly or not. 

In what is perhaps the first project of its kind 
in America, a huge industrial plant has turned 
over an entire production unit to the handicapped. 

Unique as this project may be, it is just one 
among innumerable other instances currently dis- 
crediting the notion that, because a person is blind, 
deaf, crippled or ailing, he can never again do im- 
portant work. Lacking certain faculties, but bring- 
ing to industry others not usually found among 
normal workers, handicapped men and women, 
when properly trained and skilfully placed, are 
proving themselves not merely capable substitutes 
for those called to the colors but, in frequent in- 
stances, their definite superiors. 

Already, through the very handicaps that put 
them on the scrap-heap scarcely two years ago, dis- 
abled workers have actually broken many a produc- 
tion bottleneck. For example, when war cut off our 
supply of mica from India, where for years trained 
native hands had split this essential mineral into 
sheets of desired thicknesses, the Solar Manufac- 
turing Corporation put several blind girls on its 
payroll. Guided solely by their fingers, these girls 
soon split twenty-five per cent more mica than the 
most experienced employes. And yet such work en- 
tails the separation of film into sheets .0045 inch 
thick! Today hundreds of blind people, in factories 
all over the country, are splitting this vitally needed 
mineral. Other plants, like Consolidated Aircraft, 
employ the blind for sorting tiny metal screws, 
still others for winding ropes or assembling delicate 
radio apparatus. 

But blindness, by far the most serious handicap 
from a vocational standpoint, is just one of a score 
of physical impairments being found of advantage 


in war production. At Williamsport, a boy with a 
hand dwarfed to half its normal size, fastens nuts 
in a small space twice as fast as a normal person. 
Similarly, when a little man—four feet, four inches 
tall—was hired by Vultee Aircraft to work in air- 
plane fuselages, he soon became so adept that now 
two tiny women are being trained for this work. 

And recently an electrical-appliance dealer in 
Los Angeles blasted the theory that employes with 
disfiguring handicaps cannot meet the public. He 
found that customers, noting the disability of the 
person waiting on them, take pains to specify 
exactly what they desire and, occasionally, have 
actually asked permission to go behind the counter 
to help look for the piece in question. 

To a nation merely troubled by manpower short- 
ages, such instances of capability make good news 
indeed. For, except for women, the physically 
handicapped comprise the largest single group not 
normally in the labor force yet capable of being 
absorbed. Of the 4,000,000 people listed by the War 
Manpower Commission as vocationally handi- 
capped, at least 2,500,000 are within the working 
ages of seventeen to sixty-four. 

As yet, of course, but a small proportion of that 
group is actually at work today, for employer- 
prejudice, often of the most absurd sort, still holds 
sway. Illustrating this attitude is the case of a nine- 
teen-year-old boy with an artificial leg, who be- 
came lost in the dense forests of northern Minne- 
sota and tramped for eight days through thick foli- 
age and tangled underbrush before being found. Yet 
several weeks later, when he applied for office-work 
in a large Midwest city, four firms rejected him. 

But such prejudice is fast diminishing. In a re- 
cent survey, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers found that only seventeen per cent of the 
plants queried had not yet tapped this hidden 
source of labor. As the war lengthens and employ- 
ers become more fully aware of this treasure-house 
of manpower, this percentage will drop to zero. 

Chiefly responsible for this change of heart is 
the U. S. Employment Service, working in close co- 
operation with State divisions of vocational re- 
habilitation. The former, as the overall employment 
agency for the nation, finds jobs suited to the handi- 
capped person’s abilities; the latter provides medi- 
cal care, artificial appliances and training for those 
unable to take work through selective placement 
alone. 

At the Williamsport arsenal, for example, prac- 
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tically every person on the “handicapped” produc- 
tion line was first recruited for training by the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Rehabilitation. The em- 
ployes came from all parts of the State, ranging 
from eighteen to forty-five, and with virtually every 
kind of disability. 

But they had one common characteristic—a de- 
sire to work. Interviews, psychological and voca- 
tional tests, discovered their aptitudes; the bureau 
provided physical rehabilitation where possible. 
Those finally chosen for training went to the Wil- 
liamsport Technical Institute, where the bureau ar- 
ranged for their housing and maintenance until 
they became self-supporting. 

In Connecticut, where a similar program of com- 
munity rehabilitation is in operation, nearly 20,000 
of the State’s blind, deaf or crippled on file with 
the local branches of the USES have already been 
called to war industry. Taken together, these work- 
ers comprise manpower sufficient to run a major 
arms plant or fill an entire Army division! 

Going right into the factories, counselors from 
the USES show personnel heads what jobs the handi- 
capped can best perform. In a large candy-making 
plant, for instance, USES discovered that only four 
physical movements were necessary to operate an 
automatic box-folding machine: reaching to ma- 
chine, grasping boxes, lifting cardboard blanks, and 
walking a few steps to supply material. Almost im- 
mediately, although no handicapped people had ever 
previously been hired, eight disabled girls were 
given work. So successful did this original group 
prove that the next month six more handicapped 
girls were hired, and the month after that, twelve. 

In a large eastern plant, a towering six-footer, 
with an arm so crippled he can raise it only waist- 
high, is running a big lathe. Since this operation 
requires no higher lift, he is doing an excellent job. 

A girl, because of cataracts on both eyes, could 
see only when the light fell at a certain angle. But 
an employer accepted her as a file clerk, rearrang- 
ing a section of the files so she could see her work. 

Although the hiring of these disabled has meant 
a reorientation in employment procedures to most 
firms, some companies, of course, have for years 
had a fair percentage of physically handicapped 
people on their payrolls. One firm, for instance, has 
a specially equipped training school for disabled 
applicants. The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany has more than a hundred mutes in vital war 
jobs, who have been with them over twenty years. 

But perhaps the most notable example of all is 
the Ford Motor Company. Nearly twenty years 
ago, Henry Ford asked plant managers everywhere 
to survey their communities to determine how 
many persons, in proportion to population, suffered 
from physical shortcomings. When this survey was 
completed, word went out that Ford plants in each 
community were to represent a cross-section. If one 
out of every 6,000 persons was blind, one out of 
6,000 Ford workers must be blind. If one out of 
every 1,000 was deaf, one out of every 1,000 work- 
ers must be deaf. As a result, in the River Rouge 
industrial area ten per cent of all men employed 
are today physically impaired. Of the 11,163 handi- 
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capped employes recently reported by the company, 
1,208 are totally or partially deaf, 111 are deaf- 
mutes, and 135 are epileptics. Moreover, more than 
forty-five per cent of these workers are more than 
forty years of age, twenty-seven per cent more 
than fifty, and hundreds are in their seventies! At 
the main River Rouge plant there is a special en- 
trance for such employes, protected by traffic offi- 
cers, warning signs and signals. 

Are such handicapped people worth the little 
extra effort they require? To one Connecticut 
manufacturer, in an area lacking a labor “no-pirat- 
ing” pact, employing the disabled is simply good 
business. “‘We don’t have the labor turnover prob- 
lem. Our employes are happy in their work and 
are not always looking for greener bg 

Because they are grateful for the opportunity to 
work and to take their place beside normal work- 
ers, the handicapped display a spirit of conscien- 
tiousness and cheerfulness that is inspiring to nor- 
mal employes. Says a personnel head of a leading 
aircraft producer on the West Coast: “Our blind 
people are actual pace-setters. Without exception, 
they have stimulated the sighted workers around 
them into increased production.” As for the deaf, 
they are not distracted by noise. 

What is more, handicapped people tend to be the 
safest employes in most plants, even though the 
majority of employers, before hiring them, still in- 
sist upon obtaining legal waivers for compensation 
in event an injury should result in total disability. 
A study of the employment records of 4,000 men 
having orthopedic impairments, for instance, dis- 
closed that over a period of thirteen years only 
eight incurred another injury! 

Likewise, physical disabilities appear to reduce 
absenteeism. Because the crippled person knows 
what it is to be sick or to suffer pain, he guards his 
health and is less prone to the morning-after-pay- 
day hangover. Consolidated Aircraft’s 700 disabled 
workers have the highest attendance record in the 
plant. And because they dislike being jostled by 
crowds, they are also the first to reach their 
benches in the morning and the last to leave. 

Meanwhile, the ranks of the physically infirm 
are steadily swelling. The National Safety Council 
estimates that, while in the past two years employ- 
ment has risen thirty per cent, disabling accidents 
have risen seventy per cent. Few of those accidents 
need result in idleness. 

Home casualties are just part of the story. In the 
First World War, more than 330,000 American 
soldiers were wounded. It is impossible to say now 
how great will be the number of maimed veterans 
returning from this war. But we may be certain 
that, owing to the greater number of men involved 
and life-saving advances in medical care, such as 
sulfa drugs, blood plasma and a highly organized 
medical service, it will be much greater. 

Pensions for these veterans will not be enough; 
only jobs will suffice. Thanks to the handicapped 
already performing on the battle-front of produc- 
tion, at least one phase of their rehabilitation— 
breaking down of employer-prejudice—is rapidly 
being overcome. 






WOMAN'S CHOICE 
IS JOB OR HOME 


A WOMAN DOCTOR 











A WOMAN physician treating women in industry 
and other work fields has many occasions for not- 
ing with sorrow that her sex cannot with impunity 
violate the Divine and natural laws which limit her 
to home or work, while man has home and work. 

Equality of rights is one thing; equality of ca- 
pabilities is another. Before God Who made it, 
the soul of a woman is equal to that of a man. Her 
body is different, and on the side of natural law 
we have the dictum that “anatomy is destiny.” 
This applies not only to the male-female dichotomy. 

In height, for example, the spread of variation 
in men is much greater than the average variation 
between men and women. In only one of the body’s 
many systems are the differences between the two 
greater than the differences which might be en- 
countered in divergent specimens of the same sex. 
Every body-system imposes its own limitations on 
the owner of that body. The five-foot individual 
cannot reach the shelf available to the six-footer 
without recourse to an artificial aid. Anyone who 
saw such a five-footer persistently stretching to 
the upper shelf and refusing to acknowledge the 
need for auxiliary support would conclude that 
mental deficiency or insanity were present. Yet 
that is no more absurd than the spectacle of a 
woman thinking she can have children and a job 
without the auxiliary help of those who make up 
for her deficiencies in both jobs. 

It is true that in the mechanized middle-class 
homes with limited families an appalling amount 
of woman-energy was dormant or expended frivo- 
lously. It is true that many professional women 
have made a very plausible semblance of having a 
home and a career. By delegating, very legitimately, 
a major portion of the actual home work to other 
women, they were able to solve that aspect of the 
problem, because they were economically able to 
hire the help and because help was available for the 
hiring. An incidental by-product of the entrance of 
women into industry has been an unestimated num- 
ber of collapses on the home front for the women 
who had trusted to an adequate supply of other 
women for domestic tasks. The other trick to cre- 
ate this home-and-career illusion is that of com- 


paring the woman’s professional accomplishments . 


with those of men inferior to her in training and 
ability. If she would honestly measure what she 
might have produced professionally had she given 
herself to her work as wholeheartedly as her male 
colleague does, she would realize the half-way job 
she achieves. 

Neither of the above convenient methods of self- 
deception is available to the woman in industry. 
She does not make enough to hire adequate help 


for her home and, if she does, she cannot find any- 
one to hire. She cannot hope to bring to her routine 
work that extra competence which buffers the pro- 
fessional woman. In short, she might as well stop 
deluding herself right now. The extreme effort 
which must be made now to win the war demands 
women in industry. Both homes and industry suf- 
fer, but that is just a casualty of war which must 
be endured along with much greater destruction. 

The critical issue is this. After peace is de- 
clared, we do not expect to go on blowing up cities 
because we have learned how to do so. Bombardiers 
like Mussolini’s abnormal progeny who take pleas- 
ure in their work of destruction are rare. We ex- 
pect our men to be grateful that a repulsive task is 
done. However, the women who rejoice in the more 
varied experiences and greater economic security 
of their own pay-checks are only following the bent 
of that human nature which is common to both 
men and women. Let us begin now to plan for the 
return of the married women to their homes when 
the war is over. Confusion on this issue may be 
costly. For reasons which it is not our place to at- 
tempt to understand, the Maker of all things has 
decreed that a woman’s adjustment to life is more 
difficult than that of a man. This is inherent in 
biological differences so fundamental that any 
amount of social adaptation can only obscure and 
not eliminate the facts. 

To say that all women must devote their lives to 
home cares is one of the vicious half-truths utilized 
by the Nazis. To say that all women may have 
homes and jobs is a half-truth no less dangerous. 
Unless a majority of women fulfil their function of 
motherhood, the race will fail. Nevertheless, a mi- 
nority will continue to exist whose capabilities are 
such that their greatest service will not lie within 
the home. This minority has a right to express 
those capabilities. They should not be penalized at 
work by the accident of sex. On the other hand, 
they need to recognize the penalty imposed not by 
man but by nature. For a woman, the doing of a 
man’s job ordinarily demands the single state. 

When this war is over, we must expect that the 
balance of the sexes in society will be awry. There 
will be more women than men. Out of that situa- 
tion can grow alarming threats to the family. In 
no small measure this could be mitigated by the 
voluntary refraining from matrimony on the part 
of those women who have the ability to find sig- 
nificant careers for themselves. The career woman, 
thoughtfully renouncing ideas of marriage, will do 
a better job. The married woman, abandoning any 
idea of a career, will make a better home. 

Not long ago in AMERICA a Catholic professional 
woman pleaded for some recognition by the Church 
of that state of life in which the secular single 
woman finds herself. She spoke of “The Forgotten 
Woman.” Most people are desperately in need of 

for their lives. This guidance comes most 
safely from the Church. This is not the time to for- 
get any group. Clear-cut guidance for the woman 
who must choose not a career and marriage, but a 
single career, seems to be one of the necessary 
plans for our world of tomorrow. 
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DISQUIETING TRENDS 
IN WARTIME CRIMES 


H. C. McGINNIS 











CRIMES against the person have definitely proved 
themselves to be wartime crimes. Cases of rape and 
aggravated assault have steadily increased in num- 
ber since the war’s beginning, although most 
other offenses have shown decreases. “Aggravated 
assault” includes attempt to kill, but does not in- 
clude simple assault, assault and battery, ordinary 
brawls and so forth. The rape figures herein given 
include forcible rape, assault to rape, attempted 
rape and statutory rape. In statutory rape—where 
the victim is under consent age—force need not 
necessarily be present. 

Compared with the pre-war average for January- 
June, 1939-41, rapes increased, during the first 
half of 1942, 10.5 per cent; but during the first half 
of 1943, they increased 28.4 per cent—an increase 
of more than 270 per cent over the same period last 
year. Aggravated assaults topped the pre-war aver- 
age by 8.5 per cent in the first half of 1942, and 
then increased 13.8 per cent in the first six months 
of this year. This type of crime increased more 
than 162 per cent over the same period of last year. 

Strangely enough, while aggravated assaults, 
which include attempts to kill, have increased 
steadily over the pre-war average, the first half of 
1942 showed a decline in murders of 0.2 per cent, 
while the first half of 1943 showed a decrease of 
4.4 per cent. Evidently our present crop of would- 
be murderers is more amateurish than its prede- 
cessors. This may be due to the fact that a con- 
stantly heavier percentage of women and juveniles 
makes up the nation’s wartime criminal element 
for, during 1942, the pistol-packing mammas under 
twenty-one years of age ran up a 29.6 per cent in- 
crease over the pre-war average for minor girls 
arrested for criminal homicide. 

The decrease in property crimes may also be a 
partial answer, for criminal homicides often occur 
in connection with robbery and burglary. Robberies 
during the first half of 1943 showed a decrease of 
10.9 per cent from the pre-war average, while 
burglaries decreased 10.8 per cent. It may be, too, 
that attempts to kill have lessened in number, even 
though aggravated assaults, which include this 
crime, have increased. The FBI’s Uniform Crime 
Reports do not break down aggravated assaults 
into the various types of offenses comprising that 
classification. However, this does not seem too 
likely in view of past experience, for it is well 
known that war times tend to decrease the value 
in which human life is held. 

While aggravated assaults and rapes appear to 
march shoulder-to-shoulder through current crime 
statistics, they come to a parting of the ways in 
one respect. Ordinarily there is more crime per unit 
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of population in cities of 100,000 and over than in 
smaller communities. This held true for 1943 in 
almost all offenses except aggravated assault and 
larceny. According to FBI figures, aggravated as- 
sault cases were much higher in cities with popu- 
lations of 50,000 to 100,000; while larcenies were 
most frequent in cities ranging from 25,000 to 100,- 
000. Rapes per population-unit increased in all sizes 
of populations except in communities of less than 
10,000. The unit rate was highest in cities over 
250,000—6.67 for each 100,000 of population. Cities 
from 100,000 to 250,000 reported 5.60 rapes per 
unit; 10,000 to 25,000, 4.25; under 10,000, 3.48— 
only about one-half of the rate of the heaviest 
populated cities. Rape percentages seem to increase 
according to the increased density of population. 
In fact, almost all crime statistics argue strongly 
that the denser the population the less wholesome 
is the community’s morality. 

Crimes against the persons of others seem to be 
currently matched by crime against one’s own per- 
son. Most shocking is the FBI report that during 
the first half of 1943 the arrests of girls under 
twenty-one for offenses against common decency 
increased 89.5 per cent. Of the finger-print records 
examined in 1942, 12 per cent represented female 
offenders; in the first half of 1943, female arrests 
increased to 18.4 per cent. Of the women arrested, 
31.6 per cent had previous records, which means 
that 68.4 per cent were new offenders. When it is 
realized that these cases constitute only those re- 
ported to the FBI, one wonders what the true drop 
in national morality may be. 

Since the number of arrests of females for va- 
grancy during the first half of 1943 showed an 
increase of 49.6 per cent, perhaps many of the 
other offenses against common decency are directly 
attributable to those thousands of young girls who, 
attracted by false rumors of fabulous wages paid 
to anyone and everyone, leave home to obtain an 
employment which for them does not exist. Then, 
pennilness, friendless and disillusioned, they fall 
into evil ways; or else, comparing the glittering 
night-life of wartime industrial communities with 
home-town staidness, decide to stay on and share 
in the more abundant life. Since the increase in 
delingency of girls under voting age for the first 
six months of this year showed a 64.7 per cent gain 
over the first half of last year, and exceeded the 
figures for the entire year of 1941, one immediately 
sees a deadly lack of parental control and guidance 
looming up as a main cause. The tables listing juve- 
nile arrests, both male and female, for January- 
June, 1943, show such astounding numbers of 
youngsters from fifteen to nineteen years that the 
finger of guilt points directly to the parents and, 
perhaps in a lesser degree, to the communities 
from which the offenders come. Speaking of juve- 
nile delinquency in general, the latest FBI Uniform 
Crime Report says: 

The increase in delinquency on the part of girls un- 

der twenty-one years of age and boys under eighteen 

years of age again shows the urgent need for efforts 
toward greater effectiveness in the planning and 


operation of community-wide crime-prevention pro- 
grams. This is a problem which no community can 








neglect without suffering the consequences in terms 

of degraded youth and rising crime costs. 

Since the crime statistics for the year 1942 
showed some very unusual trends, there were those 
who thought that these trends were due mostly to 
the shock of the nation’s first year at war and that 
conditions would shortly return to the pre-war 
averages. The first half of 1943, however, proves 
that these new trends are continuing, although 
there are slight indications that the second half of 
the year may see some reversals. For example, 
while robberies for the first half decreased 10.9 per 
cent over the pre-war average, burglaries 10.8 per 
cent, larcencies 13.4 per cent and auto thefts 5.2 
per cent, these crimes later showed tendencies to 
gain on the pre-war average. The marked decreases 
evident during 1942 and the opening of 1943 de- 
clined steadily as June approached. Should this 
trend continue, the end of 1943 may see crimes 
against property close to their pre-war level. 

While the decrease in property crimes has been 
laid to the boom wages and unprecented high level 
of employment now existing, it seems from the rec- 
ords that these factors have nothing to do with the 
recent picking up in property crimes. Rather, the 
increase must be ascribed to a breakdown of morals 
and a marked decadence of the home. For instance, 
of the 11,186 burglaries reported for January-June, 
1943, 3,836 were committed by youngsters seven- 
teen years old or less. One might surmise that these 
children, irked by the freely flowing money pos- 
sessed by their elders, have decided to try to even 
the score. Of the larcenies reported, such young- 
sters were charged with 3,597 out of 19,810. In 
auto thefts, they were charged with 1,597 out of 
4,511 cases, or more than one-third. So, while pros- 
perity has reduced property crimes, growth of juve- 
nile immorality tends to offset the reductions. 

In general, though, the 1942 trends continued in 
the first half of 1943. Male offenders continued to 
show marked decreases as the armed forces in- 
creased, while the number of female ones grew 
alarmingly. Compared with the first half of 1942, 
males charged with burglary dropped off 20.5 per 
cent, while females increased 11.5 per cent; in lar- 
ceny the male decrease was 32.5 per cent, the fe- 
male increase, 10.8 per cent; in embezzlement and 
fraud, male decrease, 44.5 per cent, female increase, 
28.2; disorderly conduct, male increase, 20.6 per 
cent, female increase, 49.5 per cent; drunkenness, 
male decrease, 26.4 per cent, female increase, 12.9 
per cent; vagrancy, male decrease, 41 per cent, 
female increase, 49.6 per cent. 

Viewing the general picture, however, we find 
the FBI reporting 230,740 arrest records for the 
first half of this year as compared with 305,570 for 
the same period of 1942. By realizing this drop and 
then considering the increase in arrests of women 
and juvenile offenders, one can get a fairly clear 
idea of the shifts in crime trends. Says the FBI: 


The increased participation in crime on the part of 
young girls is reflected in the figures for the first 
half of this year (1943) which reflect that ages nine- 
teen and eighteen were the most frequently repre- 
sented among the arrest records of females. 


For the ten years preceding 1942, predominant 
ages were twenty-one to twenty-three. 

That this increase in juvenile crimes, especially 
among girls, is: not due wholly to crimes committed 
ignorantly or on the spur of the moment is shown 
by the sad fact that female arrests for embezzle- 
ment and fraud increased 28.2 per cent. Embezzle- 
ment, fraudulent conversion, and obtaining money 
or property under false pretenses require deliberate 
and cold-blooded planning. While vagrant women 
may steal in order to eat, vagrants are scarcely in 
position to execute the fast deals usually reserved 
for the slickers among the criminal element. There- 
fore, women must be increasingly moving in on 
these types of crimes which are more professional. 

Although FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover character- 
izes the present trend in crime as “a problem that 
is approaching a national scandal,” the nation finds 
its police facilities being reduced by wartime 
causes. A recent survey showed a 3.1 per cent re- 
duction in police strength since April 30, 1942. One 
somewhat limited inquiry revealed a personnel 
turn-over from 5.7 per cent to 60 per cent for the 
eighteen months ending June 30, 1943. The average 
turn-over was 22.9 per cent. While these losses in 
experienced police strength have been occurring, 
many communities show rapidly increasing popula- 
tions due to wartime industry. Reports the FBI: 

A release of the Bureau of the Census relative to 

estimates of the civilian population by counties on 

May 1, 1942, showed increases of 10 per cent or bet- 

ter in a group of fifteen metropolitan counties which 

included nineteen cities with a population in excess 
of 25,000. While the civilian population of these met- 
ropolitan counties increased 18.1 per cent from April 

1, 1940, to May 1, 1942, the police personnel in the 

nineteen cities over 25,000 in these counties increased 

only 4.3 per cent from 1940 to April, 1942, and during 
the next year decreased 0.6 per cent. 

In the nation’s largest cities, many police de- 
partments are now under their 1940 averages. For 
example: Los Angeles in 1940 averaged 2,772 po- 
lice employes, on April 30, 1943, 2,688; Chicago in 
1940, 6,629, in 1943, 6,354; Detroit in 1940; 3,953, 
in 1943, 3,680; New York City in 1940, 19,287, in 
1943, 17,818. These figures include many employes 
without police powers; and even many of the offi- 
cers themselves are inexperienced. Juvenile courts 
and probation departments are understaffed. 

In addition to these decreases in law enforcement 
strength, many communities find their civilian 
agencies for social work being asked more and 
more to turn their attention to various tasks inci- 
dental to the war prosecution. Such conditions con- 
stitute an invitation to the continued flourishing of 
crime and delinquency. So grave is the present sit- 
uation, and so threatening the future, that FBI 
Chief Hoover spoke the convictions of every 
thoughtful citizen when he recently said: “Each 
must do his bit to prevent further increases and 
lend every aid to the rehabilitation of those who 
have strayed from the American way of law and 
order.” Yes, rehabilitation of our wartime delin- 
quents is another pressing “must”; otherwise our 
war losses will be heavier than those we now count 
in the casualty lists. 
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ANOTHER LAND BOOM? 


DURING World War I, American agriculture en- 
joyed one of its periodical prosperity sprees. With 
war-wracked Europe clamoring for food, and de- 
mand outstripping supply, prices for agricultural 
products rose spectacularly. The possibility of 
quick and bloated profits, plus Government en- 
couragement, led many a farmer to increase his 
holdings and expand production. The inevitable re- 
sult was a land boom which recalled the gaudy 
speculation of the 1830’s when the value of real 
estate rose 150 per cent in six years, or of the 
1850’s, when agricultural land acquired in 1851 for 
$1.25 an acre sold for as much as $200 an acre in 
1854. 

But as in previous speculative periods, the land 
boom of World War I quickly came a cropper. By 
1920, the peak had been reached. Speculators 
cashed in on their paper profits, war demand 
tapered off, and land values evaporated as quickly 
as they had been created. At the end of 1923, mil- 
lions of American farmers were either bankrupt 
or on the edge of bankruptcy; and since that time, 
until almost yesterday, they have been living on 
aspirin—and Government handouts. 

With this experience still fresh in the minds of 
our farmers, they might be expected to support 
measures destined to avoid a repetition of the 
World War I disaster. To the amazement of some 
economists (more familiar, perhaps, with textbooks 
than with human nature) American agriculture— 
or rather the large commercial farm groups which 
ostensibly speak for it—far from supporting infla- 
tion controls, is leading the fight against them. The 
fateful pattern of World War I is taking shape 
again today. 

Last week, dispatches from Washington con- 
firmed popular belief that a farm-land boom, 
threatening to exceed even the proportions of the 
1920 madness, had already begun. On July 1 of 
this year, the Department of Agriculture’s index 
of average per-acre value of farm real estate and 
improvements stood twenty-three per cent above 
the 1935-39 base. By November 1, a further 
estimated rise of four per cent had taken place. 
The inescapable conclusion seemed to be that the 
march toward higher prices and speculation, and 
eventually toward a ruinous deflation, had begun. 

Badly worried by this development, agricultural 
officials in Washington are reported considering 
methods of heading off this tragedy. There is talk 
of restricting credit for farm purchases, of impos- 
ing ceiling prices on land, of a “farm-land-boom- 
profits tax” which would take a big bite out of 
profits realized on the resale of farm lands acquired 
during the war emergency. 

So far, these proposals have not gone beyond the 
discussion stage. Perhaps they will never get be- 
yond that stage. Even if they should, it is doubtful 
whether they could prevent a speculative orgy if 
the farmers wanted one. And if the activities of 
the farm lobby in Washington are a true indica- 
tion of agricultural sentiment, the farmers are 
ready to lose their shirts again. 
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EDITC 


DECEMBER 7, 1943 


PEARL HARBOR found us at peace. Today we 
are two years at war, with fighting power. 

Fascism was right in saying that we believed 
in peace. We trusted the honor of the Oriental 
Axis-ite, only to find our trust blasted by a 
savage betrayal of that trust. Our men and our 
weapons had to awake from too cloying a love 
of peace and rouse the force of self-defense. 
Desperately cornered, yet quite unprepared to 
face an enemy whose every nerve and muscle 
were fixed on their destruction, the people of 
this country suddenly shook off ease and com- 
fort and went into battle. 

General Eisenhower says it is the infantry. 
He would also say it is the generals, the ad- 
mirals, the leadership at home and in the field, 
and with them the overwhelming mass of our 
citizenry who, in two years, turned war’s tide. 

From an imminent threat to Australia, our 
last bastion in the Pacific, Japan retreats to 
entrenchments that even now crumble under 
the thrusts of our combined forces. Air daring, 
concentration of power and of command, and 
marvelously trained fighters slowly draw the 
sea-ring round Nipponese conquests. 

Italy no longer stands as a pillar of the mili- 
taristic trio. Gone are Mussolini’s fasces, as his 
erstwhile subjects wait for complete deliver- 
ance. Africa has been removed from the com- 
bat, except for its potential supply. 

Stalingrad was the twentieth-century Water- 
loo. The Dnieper past, only broad flat plains 
stand between the Nazi armies and annihila- 
tion. 

How did all this come about? The gray hulks 
of British and American warships and convoy 
ships tell much of the story. Those that lie on 
the ocean bottoms, on the line to Murmansk or 
Liverpool or Algiers, mark the path to victory. 

General Eisenhower says it is the infantry. 
They do indeed hold the land lines, advance 
them, rout out the holding forces of the enemy. 
Our men are there, foot-slogging ahead in the 
grim business of winter war. With them march 
another battalion, uniformed yet unarmed, 
their chief insignia a Cross on the collar. These 
are the unsung heroes, daily exposing all that 
life means so that they can support the fierce 
struggle fought by their rifie-bearing fellows 
for a chance to live and die as God’s children. 












QRIALS 


EVERY CITIZEN'S DUTY 


OCCASIONALLY an objection is raised against 
even a temperate discussion of racial issues. 
Even a moderate, reasoned reply to fanatical 
appeals to race prejudice, such as have dis- 
graced some recent civic meetings in changing 
city neighborhoods, is characterized as “dis- 
order.” 

Such a notion plays readily into the hands 
of the “apostles of confusion and chaos,” as the 
Communists are termed by Frank R. Cross- 
waith, Negro labor leader, in the November 
Interracial Review. These are only too delighted 
to maneuver the religious-minded citizen into 
a position of discreet silence, so that they may 
preempt for themselves the field of social jus- 
tice and human rights. But such silence is not 
a notion which appeals to the Bishops of the 
United States. Speaking, in their November 13 
annual statement, of the minority groups of 
this country, they welcome, as a sign of the 
“Providence of God,” that presence of minori- 
ties among us which mob-rousing orators are 
ready to denounce. History, in the Bishop’s 
view, “imposes on us a special obligation of 
justice” toward these minorities: 

... to see that they have in fact the rights that 

are given them in our Constitution. This means 

not only political equality, but also fair economic 


and educational opportunities, a just share in 
without 


In contrast to a policy of avoidance and dis- 
may the Bishops propose a policy of patriotic 
and Christian action: 

In many of our great industrial centers acute 

racial tensions exist. It is the duty of every 

good citizen to do everything in his power to 

relieve them. To create a neighborhood spirit of 
justice and conciliation will be particularly help- 
ful to this end. We hope that our priests and 
people will seek opportunity to promote better 


plex problem, and strive for its solution in a 

genuine Catholic spirit. 

Never was this advice more needed than at 
the present moment, and no advice is more un- 
welcome to the Communist sowers of discord 
and dissent. Priests and people enjoy an un- 
paralleled opportunity to promote peace in 
cities, neighborhoods and parishes, through 
local and diocesan committees and through 
civic commissions free from political aims. 





THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


THIS is our Feast, for the United States has been 
dedicated by its Hierarchy to the Immaculate 
Mother of God. And this Feast has much to teach 
us which we in America particularly need to learn. 

The dogma of the Immaculate Conception in- 
volves belief in many truths that the world today, 
outside the Catholic Church, is forgetting. It is 
unintelligible unless one believes in Original Sin, 
in the Incarnation and Redemption, in the Trinity, 
in the infallible teaching authority of the Church. 

These are supernatural truths which supplement 
the insufficiency of our natural beliefs. 

We in America have preserved the belief in the 
dignity of man and in the inalienable rights of the 
nature given to him by his Creator. In holding to 
these American traditions and beliefs, we are hold- 
ing to something that has been bestowed upon men 
by God himself; and we are defending them against 
men who deny the existence of God’s gift. 

Our present Holy Father has stressed these 
natural rights of man, and the natural existence of 
a Juridical Order among men and nations. Of the 
natural law, as of the Mosaic Law, Christ could say 
that He came not to destroy but to fulfil. When, 
therefore, we speak of the insufficiency of the 
natural law, we have no intention of depreciating 
it. It is the essential basis of any human righteous- 
ness, and that is one reason why the Pope calls 
for a restoration of the natural order—and calls 
even upon those who do not know the supernatural 
order to assist in restoring the natural. 

Since God did not leave human nature in its 
merely natural state, but gave it supernatural gifts 
and a supernatural destiny, the natural law needs 
a supernatural complement to make it an adequate 
means of man’s salvation. Since the first man lost 
those supernatural gifts, all his progeny have been 
born in a state of supernatural poverty, which we 
call Original Sin. 

When, therefore, we honor the Immaculate Con- 
ception of our Blessed Lady, we are acknowledg- 
ing our supernatural destiny, our supernatural pov- 
erty, Christ’s generosity in becoming Man and en- 
riching us by His Death, and the incomparable 
honor He paid to His Mother by exempting her, 
from the very first moment of her existence, from 
the stain of Adam. All men and women should in- 
deed rejoice in this Feast; for it assures us that 
there is one of our own blood and our own nature, 
wholly and merely creature like us, yet represent- 
ing in this world one flawless example of our hu- 
manity, one human being whom the ugly stain of 
our tainted heritage never touched. 

We Americans should call especially upon her 
to whose Immaculate Conception our land is dedi- 
cated. Our danger is not that we shall deny the 
natural rights and dignity of man, but shall forget 
their limitations; not that we shall despise God’s 
handiwork, but shall not realize just how great He 
wishes his handiwork to be, and how far we shall 
fail of that greatness unless we have supernatural 
help. That help may our Immaculate Mother bring 
to everyone in our land. 
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BEGINNINGS OF PEACE 


EVENTS happen so fast these days that we simply 
have not time to study and evaluate them properly. 
A story hits the first page on Monday, the editorial 
page on Tuesday and, if it is really big, the last 
page on Wednesday. It may be very important; 
it certainly calls for study, but then so many other 
things, equally important, equally complicated, 
crowd it out of press and out ef mind. And yet it 
stays somewhere in the jumble of our minds to 
plague us with its importance and the hopes and 
fears implied in it. 

That may be one reason why it is difficult for 
us to evaluate our present relations with Russia. 
Those relations have changed so often in the past 
few years. First there was Communistic Russia 
and Russia for Democracy. Then, suddenly, there 
was Russia, the partner of the Axis, Russia, the 
beast, defied by “brave little Finland,” Russia, co- 
conqueror of Poland, Russia, the aggressor against 
the Baltic States. Then, with equal suddenness, 
there was Russia under Nazi attack, Russia in 
mortal danger, Russia slowly and heroically beat- 
ing back the German attack, Russia speeding up 
the counter-attack, Russia coy about the Atlantic 
Charter, Russia, our ally denying us all knowledge 
of her military program, Russia renewing fishery 
agreements with Japan our enemy, Russia offering 
peace terms to Hitler vastly easier than our own 
demand of unconditional surrender, Russia refus- 
ing to take part in Allied Nations meetings—and 
now Russia, one with Great Britain and the United 
States in the Moscow Pact, laying down the ground- 
work of collaboration of all peace-loving nations. 

Britain and the United States, in the past few 
years, could well be subjects of similar, furiously 
changing paragraphs. 

Naturally even the relatively fast-moving mind 
totters, stumbles, moves ahead again, bewildered 
and confused. 

Out of all this confusion, perhaps a few ideas 
can be made to assume a helpful clarity. 

We can start with one, the very basis of the 
meeting in Moscow. Russia desires world peace. 
Great Britain desires world peace. The United 
States desires world peace. There can be no doubt- 
ing the sincerity of the desire. As far as possible, 
they desire a perfect peace, a peace that will last 
for ages, but they know all the difficulties that 
lie in the way of perfect fulfilment, and they may 
be forced to settle for a peace less perfect than the 
peace of their dreams and ours. 

Desiring peace, the world’s three greatest Pow- 
ers know that there can be no peace for the world 
unless all three of them work together in the mak- 
ing of that peace. Either they will work together 
or each will go its own separate, selfish way 
towards an inevitable clash. If they reject coopera- 
tion, instead of peace there will be a bitter three- 
cornered fight, varied by two-against-one com- 
binations as interests collide or coincide. It will be 
Russia and Britain against the United States, or 
the United States and Britain against Russia, or 
Russia and the United States against Britain. Soon- 
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er or later there must be war again with all the 
lesser nations of the world involved. 

With all this in mind, they meet in Moscow to 
talk things over. And that is a good move. They 
agree, first of all, to carry on this war together 
to a successful conclusion. And that is a progres- 
sive step, indeed, in view of formerly conflicting 
attitudes towards German surrender. They then 
promise to cooperate in making and keeping the 
peace, and into that cooperation they invite all the 
peace-loving nations of the world. That, certainly, 
is a good start. We cannot but approve it. 

Only time will tell whether or not, to use the 
words of Secretary Hull, “there will no longer 
be need for spheres of influence, for alliances, for 
balances of power of any other of the special ar- 
rangements through which, in the unhappy past, 
nations strove to safeguard their security.” At any 
rate, such could be the result. 

So far, so good. The Moscow Conference did not 
go into detail on the problems of Europe. And wise- 
ly not, for no nation in Europe would be satisfied 
to have its destiny settled by three big nations. 
The Conference did mention Italy and Austria by 
name, most probably because of the military con- 
flict now raging in Italy, and imminent operations 
that may involve Austria. Other nations were not 
mentioned, but we have the word of Secretary Hull 
that the question of European boundaries was put 
aside for future discussion, in other words that 
there was no “sell-out” to Russia on the part of 
the United States and Great Britain. We can trust 
the word of Mr. Hull. We may also trust his dec- 
laration that “the principle of sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states, irrespective of size and 
strength . . . will be the foundation-stone upon 
which the future international organization will 
be constructed.” 

All that is in accord with the Atlantic Charter 
and with the Papal Peace Program. The first test 
of sincerity will undoubtedly come when Poland 
and Finland and Latvia and Estonia and Lithuania 
demand recognition of their “sovereign equality.” 
That question must be faced honestly and square- 
ly. On the solution may depend world peace. 

We would not presume to settle European boun- 
daries, but we would like to put down a few prin- 
ciples on which the settlement of this and similar 
questions should rest: 

1. No one nation should be allowed to claim sole 
jurisdiction in the settlement of such questions. 
We cannot admit a purely unilateral decision by 
Russia on Poland, the Baltic States, Finland, etc. 

2. The settlement of disputed boundaries must be 
made in general conference wherein all the sov- 
ereign states that are party to the dispute are 
represented. 

3. Even after a settlement has been reached and 
signed, there should be established, as Pius XII 
suggested, “some international juridical institution 
which . . . in the case of recognized need would 
have the power to revise and correct treaties.” 

If these principles are accepted and made opera- 
tive, the Moscow Pact may be what we all hope— 
the organized beginnings of world peace. J.P.D. 
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CATHOLIC parochial life is the one unexploited 
theme of American literature. It is a tremendous 
story to tell both in its spiritual and its human 
elements. Twenty-four million Catholics represent 
the largest religious energy of our country. Its 
moral force is admired, respected or feared accord- 
ing to the outsider’s viewpoint, but its cultural 
force is ignored and unsung in the fiction and 
poetry of the day. Perhaps not ignored at that, but 
it has been presented in a shabby way by the real- 
istic and anti-clerical writers. The bulk of parochial 
literature is largely internal and is represented by 
the pietistic stories whose moral themes are a bit 
transparent. As for narrative poetry—out of this 
vast well-spring there is nothing at all. 

The building of the church in America, especially 
since the middle of the last century, has been an 
epic of immigrant zeal and organizing talent. How- 
ever, in his intense preoccupation with church 
building and religious education and his devotion 
to family life, the newcomer gave little concern to 
cultural activity, and often lost the old country 
heritage. The early Irish settler, the man who built 
the canals and railroads, was often a more interest- 
ing person than his son or grandson. He had a rich 
storehouse of folk poetry and song, he was a nat- 
ural story teller, and his idiom was enriched with 
the color and magic of poetic rhythms and images. 
The same has been true of the Pole, Magyar and 
Czech whose folklore belonged to their national 
aspirations. 

One might ask here, what makes a national cul- 
ture? We see the peasant dancing in native cos- 
tume with unashamed fervor and hear old songs 
sung with the vigor of an ingenue, and we repeat 
the question, half in envy, half in wonder: “What 
makes a national culture?” Time makes a culture. 
The forces of memory working upon the heroic in- 
cident of yesterday make a culture. Every song, 
dance and gesture has a meaning and a religious 
and political significance. And where a great cul- 
ture fights against religious or political oppression 
it prospers. The culture of the Irish peasant is 
marked by a struggle for political survival and 
national identity. The same is true of the Pole 
against the Russian and German, the peasants of 
Brittany against the French, the Hungarian and 
Czech against the Austrian. 

If time is a necessary element in the making of 
a folk culture, formal education is not, and higher 
educational programs are often hostile to folk art. 


Before the advent of the motion picture, radio and 
the various means of power transport, the peasant 
created his own amusement and he considered him- 
self a player in the drama of life about him rather 
than a spectator on the sidelines. Where amuse- 
ment and recreation are thrust upon a people, the 
imagination dulls and the incentive to self-expres- 
sion weakens. Despite all of the actual and poten- 
tial values of the motion picture as an art form, it 
has stultified small-town expression in America, 
just as radio broadcast, with all its virtue for spot 
news, has almost destroyed the art of conversation 
in the family circle. Today we turn to the Blue 
Ridge and the Ozarks for the balladry of these peo- 
ple who have preserved and adapted the fiddle mu- 
sic and ballad frames of Ireland and Scotland. But 
there is not a determined effort under way to re- 
cord these songs and story ballads. 

America has no peasantry, but it did unwitting- 
ly foster an industrial and agricultural peonage, 
one of the negative results of the inventive epoch 
of the last century. There have been some social 
and physical benefits out of mass production, but 
there have been, too, some moral and cultural 
losses which robbed men of the peasant’s indepen- 
dent spirit and poetic instincts. It was this blight 
on small-town life that led to the criticism in Sin- 
clair Lewis’ Main Street, and the sharp bite of 
Edgar Lee Masters’ pen in the Spoon River An- 
thology. Into many of these communities, rubber- 
stamped along the railway maps of the East and 
Middle West, came the Catholic immigrants, bring- 
ing a fresh color and vigor to places where they 
were not always welcomed with open arms. If the 
newcomer enlivened the social and political atmos- 
phere of the communities, he also lost some of his 
native gift of expression, and he took on the pro- 
tective coloring of his environment. But none can 
gainsay the net benefits of the infusion of Catholic 
emigrant life to urban and suburban America. 

All this leads up to the fact that parochial life in 
America has a tradition, but few singers or native 
story-tellers. The fathers and mothers of the emi- 
grants who laid the foundation for this phase of 
Catholic life were richly endowed with folklore and 
a lack of self-consciousness. Perhaps this urge to 
passionate utterance has been squeezed out in the 
regimented social and industrial pattern of a new 
life. Perhaps it has been temporarily subdued in 
the excitement of a new world, but neither premise 
is acceptible or worthy. 

Longfellow, through Hvangeline, impressed the 
culture of the French-Canadian peasant upon a 
world which might have ignored the Acadian vil- 
lagers. Friendly and unfriendly writers have told 
the epic events of Spanish America, and where this 
culture laps over into our country it dominates the 
so-called Anglo-Saxon literary tradition. It is not 
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that the American Catholic lacks talent in the field 
of letters, although it may be said that he lacks 
interest because he lacks an audience. I would put 
the blame on the writer whose first loyalty is to his 
own spiritual sources. 

« The fact that Catholics are niggardly book-buy- 
ers should not deter him from seeking an audience 
among his own. Irish-American names dominate 
the creative field of the theatre—Eugene O’Neill, 
William Anthony McGuire, Marc Connelly, George 
M. Cohan, Emmett Lavery, Philip Barry, George 
Kelly, the tragic Patrick Kearney and a host of 
lesser lights gave the American stage a poetic im- 
petus, but few plays from their pens are rooted in 
Catholic American folklore. O’Neill, the most 
powerful influence on the American stage in our 
time, has combined something of Ibsen, Synge and 
Aeschylus in his dramas. It is rumored that he has 
a long play-sequence of Irish-American life in the 
making, but whether the rich drama and spirit of 
sacrifice that belongs to Catholic urban life enters 
in, we do not know. 

It is true that Irish-American life has been por- 
trayed, glamorized and lampooned by a variety of 
authors without any of them revealing the nobility, 
dignity and high purpose that belong to the Cath- 
olic home. We have the oft-quoted wisdom of 
Dooley, the sage humor of Al Smith, and a wide 
range of clerical eloquence; we have the publicized 
prize-fighters and heroes of the ball park and grid- 
iron; we have the banality of such stage and radio 
plays as Abie’s Irish Rose and The O’Neills. 

But the heart of the Catholic household has not 
been exposed and interpreted. Some may suggest 
the popular novels of Kathleen Norris, but I cannot 
accept them, as they reflect the magazine editor’s 
stencil rather than a real family in my parish. 
There are stories to be told of incidents and locales; 
there are wrongs to be righted. We could begin a 
comprehensive picture of circumstances that cre- 
ated the Mollie Maguires, whose most logical de- 
fender to date has been a Communist who recog- 
nized that they lived in a condition of industrial 
peonage in a day when industry had no social con- 
science. There is an unpaid debt to the living-out 
girl of the late nineteenth century and her part in 
the building of churches and the education of 
priests. There is the period of Father Theobald 
Mathew, the great Irish temperance leader and 
his influence in America in the past century—not 
only on Catholics but on Protestants as well. Let 
the writer follow back to the source that home life 
which is making American heroes today on the 
battlefields of the world. Surely there was a phi- 
losopher lost in Commander John Shea of the im- 
mortal letter, and there is a faith rooted deep in 
the tradition that makes Johnny Powers, Richard 
Fleming, or the Sweeneys, Meehans, O’Donnells 
and others cited in the Pacific campaign. 

In the sordid realism of James Farrell’s novels 
se aati naneenien tae ona 
raphy we have a picture that too 


absent in Farrell, whose anti-clerical attitude is un- 
relieved by any sense of humor. The answer to the 
Farrell novel is not the novel of romantic piety but 
rather the honest reporter of life who is quite will- 
ing to search for the noble and the sordid and, find- 
ing them, record both with the same truthful spirit. 
The town life of New England has been treated 
romantically by Doran Hurley. Joseph Connolly 
has written with color and energy of the New Eng- 
land coast. The narrative and poetic talents of 
Edmund Gilligan are seen enlarging in the succes- 
sive novels recounting the exploits of Captain 
O’Bannon. Gilligan holds promise—so does Mau- 
reen Daly, but the names of the younger writers 
are too few for exultation. 

So far, we are dealing with effects. The cure be- 
gins with the source, and the source is the Catholic 
educational system, and especially the Catholic col- 
lege. Enough attention is given to the building of a 
classical curriculum, meeting high standards, but 
what has been done to encourage the free expres- 
sion of the student as a writer? What has been 
done to help creative research in the materials for 
novels, dramas and poems? 

A few enterprising students working for their 
M.A.’s or Ph.D’s. have probed into the jumbled rec- 
ords of the nineteenth century to follow special 
trails into immigration statistics. They find who 
built canals and railroads and encounter faint clues 
of the old Irish school-teachers who went west of 
the Alleghenies and taught Americans the three 
R’s. These papers are reviewed by educators, and 
deposited in archives, but few are published except 
as learned papers. Yet in all of these materials is 
the basic ore for the historic novel and narrative 
poem. If the English departments of the Catholic 
colleges are doing ing to enco writing 
careers among students, it is difficult to point to any 
outstanding poet, novelist, or dramatist whose tal- 
ent flourished in a college workshop course. 

Many secular schools have resident poets to en- 

writers, and the best work of these young- 
sters is guided to publication. While I could name 
a score of American poets of distinction who have 
been associated with secular universities, I can 
think of Theodore Maynard at the Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington, and recall that Joseph Camp- 
bell was associated with Fordham, but that ends 
my list. Noted lecturers make the circuit of our col- 
leges, but usually they are well known foreigners, 
seldom American Catholic writers. The smaller 
women’s colleges, often guided by a poet nun, are 
doing spadework in behalf of creative writing; the 
men’s colleges have trailed behind. 

Regardless of cause and effect, it is quite appar- 
ent that the American Catholic is not adequately 
represented in the literary life of this country, al- 
though his own background and parochial existence 
are a rich source of material. One-fifth of our na- 
tion’s population, with a culture stemming out of 
the poetry of the Church, and a native poetic in- 
stinct of endowed immigrant groups, is inarticulate. 
It is not enough to frighten Hollywood with the 
club of censorship; we must be able to fill the void 
with truly representative and superior substitutes. 
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KEY TO A MAZE 


THe Russian Enicma. By William Henry Chamber- 

lin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75 

RIGHT at the outset, it should be said that this is one 
of the best books on Russia yet to appear and that it 
could hardly have been published at a more opportune 
time. 
Mr. Chamberlin’s title was probably inspired by Win- 
ston Churchill’s description of Russia as “a riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” It would be 
too much to say that the riddle has now been solved, 
the enigma fully clarified, but the author does suc- 
ceed in dissipating much of the mystery that shrouds 
our ally in war and our r in peace. 

Consider the sweeping autocracy of Premier Stalin’s 
dictatorship. Heirs of the democratic tradition of the 
West, we find it impossible to comprehend a rule so 
all-embracing and tyrannical as the Soviet dictatorship, 
a denial of civic rights so general and far-reaching, such 
ruthless suppression of opponents and enemies. In the 
story of Peter the Great, Ivan the Terrible, the unspeak- 
able Catherine II, Mr. Chamberlin finds a key to Stalin’s 
attitude toward power. It is not something derived sole- 
ly from the Marxist dogma of class warfare; it has deep 
roots in Russian history. Peter the Great, however much 
he would have been mystified by Stalin’s economics, 
would have understood perfectly the terrible purge of 
1936-38. He cut off some heads in his time, too. 

Similarly, in dealing with other obscure features of 
Soviet life, Mr. Chamberlin succeeds in illuminating 
them by reference to Russian history, geography, eco- 
nomic life, and the character of the many peoples who 
inhabit the one-sixth of the earth that is the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Within the limits of this review, it is impossible to do 
more than suggest the rich, compact contents of this 
volume, or the balanced, judicious judgment of the 
writer. There is a brilliant analysis of the development 
of Soviet Russia since the revolution of 1917 which is 
not without hope for the future. Mr. Chamberlin dis- 
tinguishes four phases in this development, the last hav- 

begun in 1934 yd the unpopular imposition of 


as “bourgeois civilization.” 
In this connection, the question rises: what of Russia 
the postwar world? Will a victorious Stalin try to 
Communism out Europe and Asia? Point- 
the significant fact that Stalin has not once in 
course of the war used the slogan of a Soviet Ger- 
many, Mr. Chamberlin observes that 
. . . the whole mood of the Soviet Union has ceased 
to be revolutionary. The dominant ruling party is 
no longer composed of fanatical apostles of revolu- 
tion. It is composed of high civilian officials, military 
Officers, captains of state industry, men who have 
ly taken over the habits of life, and the 
habits of thought, of ruling classes in other lands. 
This change in the make-up of the dominant group 
has gone hand in hand with the shift from inter- 
nationalism to nationalism in the officially approved 
propaganda for the Russian masses. 
For these reasons, Mr. Chamberlin believes that the 


balance of probability is against the fear that doctrin- 
aire Communism will be a main factor in bedeviling the 
relations between Russia and the outside world after the 
end of the war. It is the new lusty Russian nationalism 
that may well cause more headaches to the diplomats 
when the time comes to draw new maps of Europe and 
Asia. 

The agreement signed recently at Moscow would seem 
to sugggest that the new Russian nationalism may not 
be either isolationist or imperialist. While trusting for 
the best, we must recognize, as does Mr. Chamberlin, 
that as long as the Russians maintain their dictatorship 
and suppress civil liberties, there will be limits to the 
cooperation among nations which the world so sorely 
needs. All who believe in the sacred dignity of the hu- 


man person will join the author in hoping, and in pray- 


ing, for “a Free Russia, an integral and inseparable part 
of a Free World.” That would help in some measure to 
justify the terrible cost of this most brutal and de 
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structive of all wars. 


CULTURE CONFLICT IN INDIA 


Inpico. By Christine Weston. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $2.50 
THIS is one of the few novels which do not exploit the 
strange Indian setting for the glorification of some for- 
eign hero, or the baring of some Indian vices. It is an 
absorbing story of friendship and conflicting ideals and 
cultures of three typical characters: Jacques de St. 
Remy, son of a French family of indigo planters; 
Hardyal, son of an educated Hincu barrister, Ganpat 
Rai; and John Macbeth, son of an English Colonel with 
the Indian Army. The setting is Amritpore, a small 
civil station in the northwest of India, once an Army 
cantonment which took part in the Indian Mutiny. The 
story begins a little before the turn of the century and 
closes with World War I, and the rise of the Indian 
movement for independence. 

Jacques, sensitive and generous, skeptical and irre- 
solute withal, at first covertly and then openly revolts 
against the matriarchal domination of his widowed 
mother, Mme. de St. Remy, and tries to find the needed 
sympathy and companionship in the warm friendship 
of Hardyal, of his own age, of Macbeth at school, and 
later of the latter’s orphan cousin, Bertie Wood. In the 
sly old Mrs. Lyttleton, widow of an English General, 
he finds a sedulous admirer and confidante, blissfully 
ignorant that she had once been his father’s mistress 
and ruined his Catholic faith. Against these intruders, 
especially against the hated Mrs. Lyttleton, Madame 
puts up as determined a fight as she can to hold up the 
crumbling fortunes of her foredoomed indigo plantation. 
Finally, when Jacques unexpectedly achieves the finan- 
cial security for an independent existence, it is too late 
to retrieve his frustrated life: he has already lost his 
Faith, given up his mother and broken his engagement 
with Bertie, and is none too sure of Hardyal’s affection. 

In striking contrast to Jacques is John Macbeth, 
typical of the English in India and true to their preju- 
dices and superior attitudes to the “native.” As he 
matures, he becomes more and more identified with his 
ruling race and marries his own cousin Bertie, regard- 
less of her earlier connections with Jacques. 

Hardyal, unlike his bosom friend Jacques, has no 
personal problems to contend with in his coming of age. 
But his problem, like that of many a young Indian of 
his generation, is to harmonize in himself, as the repre- 
sentative of his race, the best in the Indian and in the 
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English or European cultures. Everything seems to work 
for the realization of this happy synthesis: his friend- 
ship with Jacques, his cordial relations with the English 
neighbors, his two years at a public school in England 
and the preferences of his father for the English way 
of life. He is convinced of the possibility not only of 
equality but of genuine friendship with the English in 
India. He is almost within reach of this coveted goal, 
when he is suddenly disillusioned by a letter to Mrs. 
Lyttleton from the vicious and besotted English civil 
engineer, Aubrey Wall, supposedly a friend of Hardyal 
and his family, which flatly denounces even the possi- 
bility of equality or compromise with any “native.” 
Inevitably Hardyal turns to the group of Indians deter- 
mined to rid the country of the foreigner. On the heels 
of the first disappointment comes the final shock when 
he falls a victim to a police charge during a riot follow- 
ing a frustrated political meeting at which he is but 
a curious spectator. He is beaten senseless and clapped 
into jail. On this sad note the story ends. 

This brief analysis tells nothing of the riches of this 
novel. With her experience of nineteen years of early 
life spent in India, the author paints vivid and authentic 
pictures of the country, its seasons and moods, its few 
joys and many hopes and sorrows and its irrepressible 
vitality in the very teeth of scorching sun and grinding 
poverty and subjection. No less remarkable is her keen 
perception and analysis of the conflict in customs and 
manners, in ideals and aspirations of the Indians and 
the English in India. She makes her young heroes talk 
occasionally as professional philosophers, and her 
Catholic characters little attractive. One or two cases 
of fornication and prostitution could very well have been 
left out. 

The racial bigotry is far from being the whole ex- 
planation of the Indians’ demand for freedom; but it 
is certainly not the least of the obstacles in the way 
of a genuine ——s on either side, to the solution of 
the Indian problem. This point so well brought out by 
the author will doubtless secure for her Indigo a wide 
popularity. L. M. YEDDANAPALLI 


KINDLY LIGHT NEEDED 


JOURNEY IN THE Dark. By Martin Flavin. Harper 

and Bros. $2.75 
ACTING as judges, Irita Van Doren, Clifton Fadiman 
and Bernard DeVoto selected this as the Harper Prize 
Novel for 1943-1944. 

The story is really the biography of Sam Braden. 
Born in 1883 at Wyattsville, Iowa, he spent his early 
childhood in Shanty Town which, though the village 
had at the time no semblance of a railroad, was “on 
the wrong side of the tracks.” But it was not until he 
was nine years of age that he learned that he was poor. 
His older sister Madge told him why he was not in- 
vited to Eileen Wyatt’s party, why he received no 
“coaster” for a Christmas present. “Because we’re poor— 
that’s why.” “Poor?” Sam stared. He had never heard 
or thought of the word in reference to himself. “What’s 
that got to do with it?” And when Madge told him, he 
added: “When I grow up I won’t be poor.” The rest of 
the story tells of his gradual rise from poverty, his life 
in Chicago, his return to Wyattsville where he spent 
the last fifteen years of the book, the owner of “five 
million bucks and a hunk of Iowa”—two-thousand-odd 
acres thereof. 

Towards the end of the book his friend, the erratic, 
brilliant Mitch, in a half-drunken, bitter mood sum- 
marized Sam’s life for him: “the hero of the boys in 
Wyatisville, in every Wyattsville across the land, of 
every little fellow, of every good American—the guy 
that went and got it . . . five million smackers. You’ve 
done everything the copybooks advise, everything the 
kids are taught to think. You should be immortalized, 
for the story of your life is the story of America—the 
statement of its values . . . I'll tell you how you look 














to me: the loneliest man I’ve ever known .. . a lonely 
man going nowhere in the dark.” 

The mood of the book is tragic, depressing. Although 
it moralizes after a fashion by indirection, it has no real 
elevating or spiritual drive. Perhaps this story of Sam 
Braden is typically American; perhaps this journey of 
one “going nowhere in the dark” is the story of the 
America of that era, the statement of its values. If so 
we can only pray that a kindlier light will lead the 
Sam Bradens of today. 

The book has very real merit. There can be no doubt 
of that. The story is well told and is interesting enough. 
The “flash-back” method of narration is employed skill- 
fully, naturally, even brilliantly. Nevertheless, occasional 
sexy passages and needless vulgarities of language make 
the book objectionable reading for Catholics. And it 
would seem that at least pride should have prevented 
a Martin Flavin, who dedicates his first novel to “Flavia, 
Martin and Sean,” from selecting a Mike Hogan to be 
the one character in the book who habitually uses the 
Sacred Name of Jesus as an expletive. 

ArTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


AsBot COLUMBA MARMION. By Raymund Thibaut. B. 

Herder Book Co. $6 
HERE is the story of un grand vaillant, one of the three 
who lived in the days which this book covers: Albert 
the King; Desiré the Cardinal; Columba the Abbot. And 
because God loved all three His faithful servants, it 
pleased His Divine Majesty that neither of them, for 
the second time in a quarter-century, should hear again 
the Prussian jackboot clanking along their halls and 
cloisters. 

By birth Abbot Marmion was an Irishman, kin to the 
famous O’Rourkes who migrated to the Baltic states, 
the last of whom was the late Bishop of Danzig. But 
he became a Belgian by naturalization, and Caesar would 
have recognized him for the valiant Belgian that he 
was 


Dr. Marmion had already been ordained to the priest- 
hood when he realized his vocation to the Benedictine 
Order. So it was at Maredsous that he made his novi- 
tiate, took the Vows of religion, and ultimately became 
abbot of that most famous abbey. Perhaps it was in 
1914 that the climax of his career was reached, when, 
disguised as a groom, he escaped from the clutches of 
the German invaders at Maredsous and reached England. 

But this is not altogether the story of the wartime 
Abbot of Maredsous; rather it tells of him as a master 
of the spiritual life. That life was not by any means 
lived entirely in the country of his adoption. Abbot 
Marmion traveled far and wide in Belgium, in Ireland 
and in Britain; sometimes as a beggar seeking a home 
for his dispossessed sons, but more often as a great war- 
rior of God and a glorious son of Saint Benedict, carry- 
ing with him those counsels of perfection which have 
now become the ascetical classics of our era. 

Three nations mourned him in his death in 1923; and 
countless souls have gathered fresh courage from the 
spiritual wisdom of this gallant Hiberno-Belgian son of 
Saint Benedict, which Dom Thibaut has so eloquently 
spread in these pages. HENRY WATTS 


oa Your War. By Ernie Pyle. Henry Holt and 
AMERICA’S favorite columnist tells the human, fasci- 
nating story of the war from his convoy trip to the vic- 
tory at Tunis. It is the same humorous, tragic, heroic, 
beautiful, dirty and horrible story that was in all his 
columns. The book is a good Christmas gift. 
JoE HUTTLINGER 


THE TOUGHEST FIGHTING IN THE WorLD. By George 
H. Johnston. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $3 
THIS is an Australian newspaperman’s vivid, well 
written, realistic account of the operations in New 
Guinea for the defense of Fort Moresby and the ousting 
of the Japanese. It is not a mere reprint of journalistic 
dispatches, but a running narrative and commentary. 
It is not a story either of all things that happened in 





“THIS PUBLISHING BUSINESS” 
BUS-RIDE WITH FATHER FEENEY 


Practically everybody can write. Writers are rare. 
The solution of the paradox is simple. 

Words have meanings. When you write you use their 
meanings to convey your meaning. So much all of us 
can do: more or less well, but all of us somewhat. 

That means that we can write. But it does not make 
us writers. Words also have energies. The writer is the 
man who can handle not only their meanings but their 
energies, too. By their meanings words say things to 
you. By their energies words do things to you. They 
can drive you, thrill you, still you, tear at you, stun 
you, pierce you, explode in you; they can desolate you 
or bathe you in a kind of beatitude. Not all writers 
can make words do all these things to you: the greater 
a writer the more he can make them do. 

Since Father Feeney’s My Little Minister first chanced 
to come my way in London a dozen years ago, I have 
read pretty well everything he has written; and I have 
felt steadily that he had the gift (you have to be born 
with it, of course) of making words do more than most. 
Now, reading straight through the omnibus volume of 
his prose and verse, I feel it overwhelmingly. He is a 
great humorist; he is an incomparable teacher (if you 
know how to learn—there are people who can learn 
only if the teacher says “This is a lesson”). But we 
should not know his greatness in either field but for 
the power he has, in the sentence and in the verse, to 
release the energies of words. 

And he would not have this power (any more than 
his power as humorist or teacher) if he were not an in- 
tensely metaphysical man—that is to say, a man in 
habitual contact with reality, with WHAT IS. For you 
cannot release the energies that are in words, unless 
the energies that are in things release something in you. 

Leonard Feeney is a master of expression because he 
does not think expression primary: reality is primary. 
He says: 

“And by the way 
Speaking of how to pray 
Dogmas come first, not liturgies.” 

Speaking of how to write, being comes first, not 

words. Of beauty he says: 
“It comes from simply seeing 
The hard bright point of being.” 

To be in love with being—with the brightness of its 
point, with the hardness of its point—that is the key 
to everything. The hardness is the test. 

To love the brightness of being might be to love 
dazzle, not being; but if you love its hardness, too, 
there you are in love with being. Father Feeney does 
that, as a hundred quotations could prove. Take one: 
“Chastity makes the other virtues sparkle, makes them 
gay. But there must be other virtues. Chastity shining 
on a vice makes it cruel and cold: a chaste liar, a chaste 
thief.” 

So you can go to him not only for laughter but for 
learning and for refreshment. But if you don’t want 
learning and don’t want refreshment, by all means go 
to him for laughter. There is no one writing who will 
give it to you in more abundance. Personally I like 
being made to laugh. F.J.S. 


The LEONARD FEENEY OMNIBUS— 
the best of his published prose and 
verse, plus much that is new . .00 


SHEED & WARD, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.3 
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the Southwest Pacific, and the only references to Guadal- 
canal and the Coral Sea battles are as of things heard 
from a distance in Papua. 

Its most significant passages are those which tell of 
the blind weaknesses of white defenses in the area, of 
General Kenney’s phenomenal accomplishment in air- 
borne transport of ground troops, and of the primitive 
type of combat and supply effort. “This is probably the 
most savagely fought war for centuries, but you can 
only beat savagery with savagery.” It is too bad, but 
that is the way things have to be in the face of pagan 
deceit and brutality. You may save your soul by mar- 
tyrdom, but not your nation. The volume, we are sorry 
to say, suffers for lack of a decent map. 

ELBRIDGE COLBY 


Rep RasKALL. By Clark McMeekin. D. Appleton-Cen- 

tury Co. $2.50 
WHEN the frigate Tempora, having set out from Eng- 
land in 1816 with a quota of passengers for America, 
went down within sight of the Virginia coast, only a few 
survivors were washed ashore. Among those who were 
destined to continue in the new land the relationships 
begun on board ship were Lark Shannon, traveling alone 
to her fiancé in America; Minnie Buxtree, uncouth and 
hearty, shepherding her band of bound girls; Jarrod 
Terraine and Plascutt Dawes, Virginia planters, whose 
string of thoroughbreds on board included the stallion 
Lancer, affectionately called Red Raskall. Lark and 
Lancer, tossed from the wild sea to the same haven, 
Ghost Island, are first befriended by Galt Withe, a young 
indentured servant, and are subsequently threatened by 
a number of villainous characters, all of whom are even- 
tually confounded by the skill and virtue of Lark, Galt 
and their friends. 

The plot of Red Raskall is filled with inconsistencies 
and, in some sequences, absurdities; the characteriza- 
tions for the most part are painfully superficial. Red 
Raskall, when considered in itself, can be said to hold 
something of the charm expected of an historical ro- 
mance; but when measured against the vigor and breath- 
taking excitement of a Captain Horatio Hornblower, it 
fades into mediocrity. ELEANOR FLANAGAN 


Sze WuHat I MEAN? By Lewis Browne. Random 

House. $2.50 
THIS is a novelized study of an actual pro-Fascist move- 
ment, here titled “The Crusade” and pictured as flourish- 
ing in Los Angeles before Pearl Harbor. The Crusade 
has its fanatical leader, anti-Semitism and admiration 
of Hitler, a tie-up with Nazi agents, racketeers in the 
movement for what they can get out of it, and the 
thwarted, terrifying multitude who make up the rank 
and file. 

The protagonist and narrator, Clem Smullet, is the 
Crusade’s cynical press agent; he was previously black- 
listed by the movie studios. Smullet unfortunately ac- 
companies his saga of the lunatic fringe with a con- 
stant stream of vulgarity, obscenity and profanity. His 
character—which Mr. Browne tells us is a combination 
of four actual persons—does not ring true, nor, since 
he is narrator, can one always be sure whether the 
author is simply holding him up as a bad example or 
whether he is speaking through him. The result is some 
confusion of thought, though as to the main thesis— 
that native Fascism is irrational, dangerous, and thor- 
oughly evil—we are left in no doubt and do indeed 
“see what he means.” JOSEPHINE NICHOLLS HUGHES 
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University, Rome. 
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Three Impressive Volumes 


By the 
REV. L. RULAND, D.D. 
Adapted into English 
By the Rev. T. A. Rattler, O.S.A. 














MORALITY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


o<+ 2. 


For the clergy this book can well serve as a means to refresh the mind on practical moral 
problems and give help toward an adequate treatment of them in the pulpit. For the laity it 
can be an excellent introduction to subjects about which they should be much better informed 
than they usually are, and it will supply answers to many everyday questions in the field of 


social morality. 
Dr. Ruland’s three volumes will be a valuable addition to any Catholic library. 


—The Sign 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF MORALITY 
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Tus book will be welcomed especially by those who are teaching seminary courses in pas- 
toral theology, as well as by the teacher of general ethics who is not entirely satisfied with the 
exclusively rational approach to ethics and is desirous of introducing the college student to the 
broader aspects of Christian Morals . . . the young priest about to take upon himself the arduous 
responsibility of guiding souls will not only find help toward a better understanding of human 


nature, but many fruitful suggestions on the difficult subject of moral sermons as well. 
—The New Scholasticism 


PASTORAL MEDICINE 
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Tus work gives the symptoms, remedies and cure of mental and physical disorder as well 
as those considerations which enter into spiritual guidance and development both for the priest 
himself and the souls committed to his direction . . . thoroughly readable, modern and in- 


structive. We take pleasure in recommending it to a place on the bookshelf of pastors and 
seminarians. —The Dominicana 











The volumes by Ruland on Pastoral Theology which | pro- 
cured from you are by far the best | have studied on the 
subject. They certainly answer a pressing need for more 


up to date treatment of present conditions. 
A Passionist Father 
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ART 


WHILE there may be reason to differ with the apparent 
objective of the Museum of Modern Art, as being too 
inclined towards a modish type of modernism, the ability 
of the Museum staff in exhibition showmanship cannot 
be denied. The stimulating and effectively arranged dis- 
plays that are usual to its galleries make the non- 
descript appearance of the current exhibition of Roman- 
tic Painting in America difficult to explain. Most of the 
exhibitions held there have a special, custom-built look; 
this one suggests the crowded bargain basement. 

The title of the show must impress one as being mean- 
ingless, for Romantic has been used to describe paintings 
to which it is obviously unsuited. In the historic section 
it is assumed to cover work that ranges from the mood 
evocations of Inness, the robust representationalism of 
John LaFarge and the indubitable romanticism of Albert 
Pinkham Ryder, to the illustrative and story-telling 
inanities of last-century painters. The exhibition also 
contains a large and none-too-well selected group of 
works by contemporary painters, together with that of 
their immediate predecessors, such as George Bellows. 
The effort to indicate romanticism as a motivating ele- 
ment in all of this work, much as if it were a discernible 
pattern in the fabric of American art, is a conspicuous 
failure. 

For the purpose of taking stock of American artistic 
production, however, the exhibition has another value. 
Not only is it interesting to see the work of painters 
who have the stature of mile-stones in American art but 
it is particularly informing to see their work in contrast 
with that of their predecessors, contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. Out of such a comparison emerges a renewed 
awareness that nothing like a line of development exists 
in this art. It is sporadic and the technical proficiency 
accompanying it has been used in fashioning art that 
reflects the recurring changes of fashion in the more 
vital European work. This provincialism has lessened 
the possibility of a distinction such as might have ap- 
peared if art development were continuous and based on 
significant characteristics which have been evidenced in 
the work of more individual American painters. 

If a painter such as Ryder, as an instance, had lived 
in France rather than America, there is a likelihood that 
a group of painters of comparable talent would have 
responded to the direction he took in his work and an 
artistic efflorescence of a fresh and healthy type might 
have followed. They would not have imitated him so 
much as they would have built on his work; what he 
indicated they would have explored. Nothing of the kind 
happened here, either in his or other cases and the result 
is that painting in the United States is a much prac- 
tised but comparatively rootless art. 

Gallery art is not a particularly vital thing, in any 
event, detached as it is from the dynamic pattern of 
American life with its pioneering, idealizing and prag- 
matic aspects. Nor is the way out of this impasse, as 
some distinguished American painters assume, to be 
found in merely picturing the local scene. The cleavage 
is deeper and it exists because the quality of current 
life is too vital for the art as it is practised. It is an 
ornament on the edge of civilization rather than a trans- 
mutation of its innate values into an art form. 

Granting this, it is to be noted that there is an agree- 
able increase in the ability to achieve that successful 
resolution of form and color within the canvas limits 
that is necessary for this fragmentary, though often 
charming art. This entails understatement combined 
with an unerring taste in the use of emphasis, in which 
French painters have excelled. The fact that a number 
of contemporary painters represented at this Modern 
Museum show are of foreign background may explain a 
more instinctive facility of this kind. Barry BYRNE 

















THEATRE 


THE INNOCENT VOYAGE. I like to chronicle our hits 
as soon as I can this season, because there are so de- 
pressingly few of them. Beginning with the brilliant 
work of Miss Elizabeth Bergner in a weak play, The 
Two Mrs. Carrolls, I can move on briskly till I pause 
before two big successes, One Touch of Venus, and Paul 
Robeson’s perfect performance of Othello. Then I can 
continue swiftly till I am cheered by the memory of the 
superb acting of Elsie Ferguson and her associates in 
Outrageous Fortune. 

After that we reach the week in which I write—the 
week that brought us The Innocent Voyage, produced 
by the Theatre Guild at the Belasco, and Mark Twain’s 
Connecticut Yankee, at the Martin Beck. 

The Innocent Voyage is Paul Osborne’s play, drama- 
tized from Richard Hughes’ novel, High Wind in Jamai- 
ca, and having to do with children, pirates and sailors. 
They are an engaging lot, especially the five enchant- 
ing English Thornton children, from seven to eleven 
years old, sent from the West Indies to England in 
a ship which is presently boarded by pirates. 

The children are transferred to the pirate ship while 
the looting of their ship is going on, and are accidental- 
ly left with the pirates when their own ship sails away. 
The pirate captain’s impulse is to dump them overboard. 
They are no little apostles of sweetness and light. They 
are healthy, happy youngsters, and as great a nuisance 
to the pirate captain as he had expected them to be. 
But he and Emily, the oldest, form a friendship. 

He soon attacks another boat and puts its captain, 
bound and gagged, on his own boat, for temporary safe- 
keeping. Lively action and gory melodrama enter the 
play. I am not telling you any more of its story. I am 
simply advising you to go to the Belasco and see The 
Innocent Voyage. 

All the acting in the play is surprisingly good, from 
that of the pirate captain, Oscar Homolka, and his first 
mate, Otto Berghoff, to the work of the youngest Thorn- 
ton child. Emily is a genius. All the others are amazing- 
ly clever. The 1860 costumes by Aline Bernstein, and the 
sets by Stewart Chaney, are perfect. 


THE CONNECTICUT YANKEE. It is more than fifteen 
years since we first saw The Connecticut Yankee and its 
return welcome is enthusiastic. The collaborators, Her- 
bert Fields, who wrote the book, and Richard Rogers, 
who gave us the music (with lyrics by Lorenz Hart), 
have added some features that bring the offering nice- 
ly up to date. There are even Wacs and Waves among 
its dancers. The authors were wise enough to leave in 
the original hits, such as My Heart Stood Still, On a 
Desert Isle and I Feel at Home with You. They also 
added a few new ones, notably, To Keep My Love Alive 
and Can’t You Do a Friend a Favor? 

The leaders of the company are Vivienne Segal, an 
established favorite, and Dick Foran. To those of us 
who remember William Gaxton in the role Foran plays, 
the latter is a bit disappointing in the matter of pep and 
vim, but his performance is said to be improving night- 
ly. Julie Warren is the girl he loves, and an engaging 
newcomer, Vera-Ellen, not only dances enchantingly, but 
has enough life and zest to carry the entire show. 

The play is the first theatrical production of Rich- 
ard Rodgers, and it does him great credit. He has been 
much helped by the excellent direction of John C. Wil- 
son and a fine production by Nat Carson. 

The dances, of course, are among the biggest attrac- 
tions of The Connecticut Yankee. William Holbrook and 
Al White arranged them. Other members of the cast 
who help the general good work along are Robert 
Chisholm as King Arthur and John Cherry as Merlin. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


LOST ANGEL. Little Margaret O’Brien, who wrung our 
hearts as well as our tears in Journey for Margaret, 
scores another personal triumph in this tale of a normal, 
appealing youngster who is almost sacrificed on the 
altar of experimentation by some well meaning but 
preoccupied scientists. The tiny heroine steals the whole 
show and it is a likeable, heart-warming affair through- 
out. Tracing the growth of an infant who has been 
taken at birth by a group of scientists and educated 
solely by them, the story proves that she has developed 
into an intellectual prodigy but has missed all the af- 
fection and cuddling that is every baby’s heritage. Into 
this amazing and abnormal set-up comes a reporter, 
played by James Craig, who treats Margaret like a 
normal little girl, and she forgets her advanced arts 
and sciences to behave like one. Awakened to the pos- 
sibilities of a magical outside world, the child has further 
interesting experiences with a hardened gun-man and 
finds the love and attachments she craves. A romantic 
bit is injected through Craig’s affair of the heart with 
Marsha Hunt. Keenan Wynne as the law-breaker han- 
dies much of the picture’s comedy. Here is a charming 
piece of out-and-out sentimentalism, appealing to cine- 
magoers of every age. (MGM) 


HAPPY LAND. The tragedy that descends on an Ameri- 
can home when word comes that the boy of the family 
has been killed in action is the basis for this story. It 
is a homely tale, sketched with taste, realism and sim- 
plicity, but never morbid or overdone. Adapted from 
MacKinlay Kantor’s novel, it might be the record of 
many American families as it tells of the joys and sor- 
rows that encompass them. When the town’s drug-store 
proprietor learns that his son has been lost in a naval 
action, he loses all interest in his work. In a vision his 
soldier grandfather, dead for more than a score of years, 
walks beside him and they traverse the paths of numer- 
ous yesterdays. The man is freed from his sense of 
despair after he is shown how full and happy his son’s 
brief life really was, and he is finally brought back to 
normal through a visit from one of the son’s comrades. 
Don Ameche gives a most restrained and impressive 
performance as the father. Harry Carey scores a hit as 
the visionary grandfather. Frances Dee, Richard Crane 
and Ann Rutherford are all capable in their roles. There 
is a freshness and human quality about this offering that 
commends it to the whole family. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox) 


BATTLE OF RUSSIA. This newest presentation in the 
Why We Fight series, made for use in the Army and 
in indoctrination classes, is now released to the public. 
Col. Frank Capra supervised the production that tells 
a compelling story without recourse to over-emphasis. 
This factual piece traces the Russians’ struggles from 
the thirteenth century down to the current one. Ani- 
mated maps help to visualize the country’s resources and 
the manner in which the sieges have been carried on. 
Mature audiences will be interested in this view of Russia 
at war. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


MINESWEEPER. Since screen tributes have been paid 
to almost every other branch of the services, it was in- 
evitable that a picture would immortalize the work of 
the men who man the minesweepers. The plot is medi- 
ocre and hackneyed as it concerns itself with a former 
Navy officer who ruined his career through gambling, 
but the training of the minesweeper’s personnel and 
the methods of diving and of destroying mines is most 
informative. Richard Arlen and Jean Parker have the 
leading parts. All the members of the family who en- 
joy these service stories may be interested in this one. 
(Paramount) Mary SHERIDAN 
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PARADE 


BACK in the halcyon days before the world was set 
aflame by war, it was convenient and practical for the 
praying members of the population to dispatch as many 
prayers to Heaven as they wished and to make these 
prayers as lengthy as they desired. . . . In those days, 
great sections of the populace were not spending much 
time on their knees, and the ethereal waves (or what- 
ever the things are that transport orisons to their des- 
tination) were by no means overworked. . . . Indeed, 
those pre-war waves did not have enough to do and the 
lack of exercise has ill fitted them to meet the present 
crisis. . . . Today, more people are praying than in the 
ante-bellum days; the lines to Heaven are being over- 
crowded and strained to their very limits by an ever- 
swelling volume of petitions. . . . Boys in the foxholes; 
boys in the airplanes; boys in the battle fleets are flood- 
ing the lines to the Great Throne. ... Mother and fathers, 
sisters and brothers, in unprecedented numbers, are 
bombarding Heaven. ... All over the globe, the Battle 
Fronts and the Home Fronts are taxing the communica- 
tion system which connects the earth with the next 
world. . . . Prayers concerning urgent matters which 
must get through to the Throne Above at once to be of 
any avail are being blocked along the way by a heavy 
volume of unimportant prayers and arriving too late. 
. - » On all sides there is agreement that something 
should be done to relieve the critical situation, but just 
what that something should be has not proved easy of 
solution. . . . One thought was that the Authority above 
should be petitioned to produce a large supply of new 
ethereal waves to meet the emergency demands of the 
present times. . . . An objection to this idea is that the 
production of new ethereal waves on a large scale would 
be wasteful in that they would probably be little used 
in the postwar world. ... Another plan suggested is that 
a system of priorities for prayers be established, cal- 
culated to keep less important orisons off the lines and 
thus clear the path for the urgent petitions. . . . That 
such a plan would be impracticable appears obvious... . 
It would, it is true, be possible to police churches and 
question people caught kneeling about the importance 
of their prayers. . . . But who, it is asked, could keep 
perpetrators of unimportant prayers from pouring forth 
their petitions after they had been ejected from churches? 


The best plan seems to be an appeal to everyone to co 
operate in a mass effort to keep the lines open for urgent 
messages to Heaven. . . . The angels keep the prayers 
moving quickly unless they get too many for the ethereal 
waves at their disposal... . If, after starting to pray, 
you get the impression that the lines are busy, you can 
help by canceling your prayer if it isn’t really important. 
. .. Should you feel that you cannot cancel it altogether, 
please limit your prayer to five minutes. ... Many 
soldier boys may be waiting trying to get their appeals 
through to Heaven. ... You can also help by doing your 
praying at times when the lines are less congested. . . . 
Unless your appeal is extremely urgent, try to get your 
prayers in between 1:00 and 6:00 A.M., when the ethereal 
waves are, relatively speaking, unburdened. 


It is consoling to consider that the advertisements ~e 
ing run by telephone companies calling for less tele 
phoning are not necessary in the field of prayer, that 
there is no congestion possible in this field. . . . It is 
heartening to recall that all the billions of prayers issu- 
ing from this war-torn world—the less important, the 
more important, the most important—reach the Great 
Throne in less than a split second after they are ut- 
tered. ... And that every one of them is heard, and, ac- 
cording to the Infinite Wisdom of God, answered. 
JoHN A. Toomey 











CORRESPONDENCE 











DEMOCRACY IN UNIONS 


Eprror: The article by Benjamin L. Masse, “Labor Needs 
More Democracy to Meet the Present Crisis” (America, 
Nov. 20), is a true evaluation of conditions prevailing in 
the trade-union movement. 

Organized Labor, since the passage of the Wagner 
Act, has never consolidated its gains. This article wisely 
suggested a uniform educational policy to be carried to 
all members of trade unions, and this could well be done 
through the news medium of all the International Pub- 
lications. There are too many people in this country who 
have, through ignorance, a lack of knowledge of the 
history and progress that labor has contributed, during 
the last seventy years, to our nation. 

Eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty and, if 
democracy should ever be discarded in this country, it 
will not be that democracy has failed, but rather that 
the people have given this system of administration the 
absent treatment. 

The labor movement has taken too much for granted, 
and allowed itself to be lulled into a false state of 
security. 

I sometimes wonder if we are going soft. 

West Roxbury, Mass. JoHN J. DEVLIN 


CONCILIATING CROESUS 


Dean Freund’s point of enlisting lay financial coun- 
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But in twenty-three years of subsequent fai 
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MORE ON BROTHER JUSTIN 


Eprror: The conclusions of Bro. Justin’s article (Amemr- 
tca, October 23) “What Is the Church Doing About it?” 
are well founded. 

I have a copy of Newman’s Idea of a University, pub- 
lished by the Loyola University 


from the Foreword would be pertinent: 


Though we don’t seem to have so very much to show 
for it, we Americans are enthusiasts for education, 
and we Americans who are also Catholics are most 
enthusiastic of all. We want to make our colleges 
especially the dwelling place of light, the abode of 


science, the home of truth. We want them to be very 
good colleges. But too often we assume that our 
Catholic colleges can be good colleges only in so far 
as they approximate the principles and the methods 
found and followed in state and secular universities. 

When, for instance, we engage in the eminently 
dubious process of what is barbarously known as 
“standardization,” we let the non-Catholic institu- 
tions set the standards; when we wish to determine 
the value of a given course, or pedagogical device, 
we play “follow the leader” to the nearest state uni- 
versity; and sometimes we countenance in an educa- 
tional atmosphere student activities that have no 
relish of education in them, simply because that is 
what our secular neighbors are doing. 

All this is all wrong, and Cardinal Newman tells 
us why. 

We Catholic educators have clean-cut ideals and a 
vigorous philosophy of life; in other words, we know 
what we want and we know how to get it. But we 
lower our ideals and we smear our philosophy when 
we play the sedulous ape to secular institutions... . 
Education ceases to be Catholic, and ceases to be 
education, when it ignores our Catholic heritage. 


This is closely related in tone with the quotation from 
Pierre Bayart, given in Bro. Justin’s article. Perhaps 
here is one answer. 

Chicago, Ill. JAMES E. MITCHELL 
Eprror: Brother Justin’s article in your October 23 issue 
interested me deeply. 

My connection with Mother Church has been only 
since Pentecost Sunday of this year. In the meantime I 
have come to feel that participation of the laity in its 
activities is not sufficiently stressed. 

Now, to one who has found peace of mind and sustain- 
ing hope since kneeling at the altar of Mother Church, 
it is natural that there should be a desire to serve her 
more than by faithful attendance at Mass. 

There is the possibility that one coming from a Prot- 
estant background may have carried over into the beau- 
tiful serenity of the Catholic Church a spirit that is out 
of place in its ancient, wise plan of worship. But Mother 
Church has so much to give to anxious, wounded hearts. 

This does not, of course, approach the wide field of 
service Brother Justin has in mind. Rather it is a thought 
directed to the possibility of putting into service the 
spiritual leaven available in the local parish. 

Harrison, N. Y. EDMUND PENDLETON 


CORRECTION 


Eprror: May I ask for a correction in your statement 
(America, Oct. 23) regarding the Episcopalian conven- 
tion held recently in Cleveland? You wrote that the 
convention resolved that the Episcopal Church broke 
away at the Reformation from the Catholic Church. It 
is true that those words were spoken on the floor during 
the convention, but by an individual member to a re- 
porter and not as part of a resolution. I should appre- 
ciate your making this correction to your Comment. 
While Roman Catholics are entitled to their opinion 
about the Episcopal Church, it is not quite fair to at- 
tribute that same opinion to the Episcopalians. 
Peter Day, 
Acting Editor, 


Milwaukee, Wis. The Living Church 
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THE WORD 


SAINT John the Baptist holds the center of the Gospel 
stage on the second and third Sundays of Advent. Actu- 
ally he never wanted that spot. He had only one mission 
in life, to prepare the stage for the coming of Christ and 
then step quietly into the wings. Surely, then, we will 
not be disloyal to the Baptist if we say nothing about 
him, but continue to make the Mass the center of our 
thinking. 

People sometimes complain that they do not get much 
out of the Mass, that they “get” more out of Benediction 
or out of a Novena service. One reason for that, of 
course, is that they do not know the Mass, its full grand 
sweep up to God and back again to us, the depth and 
beauty of all its prayers. They forget that all our 
prayers, private prayers, Novena prayers, Benediction 
prayers, derive their value and efficacy from the Mass. 
Every prayer we offer must be offered Per Christum 
Dominum Nostrum, through Christ our Lord, through 
Christ our Priest perpetually interceding for us, through 
Christ our Priest offering Himself for us once on the 
Cross, daily on our altars. 

They forget another terribly important thing, stressed 
in today’s Epistle, the most important part in every 
prayer—“that you may with one voice glorify the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Romans xv, 4-13). 
“Praise the Lord, all you Gentiles, and sing his praises, 
all you peoples,” sings Saint Paul, and then we may be 
sure that God in return will “fill you with all joy and 
peace.” 

So many of our prayers today have become “gimme” 
prayers—Lord give me this and Lord give me that, and 
Lord, give me something else—that we are inclined to 
lose sight of the fact that the first purpose of all prayer 
and especially of the greatest of prayers, the Mass, is 
to give, not to receive, to give glory, praise and adora- 
tion to God. Our first obligation to God is to give, to 
give glory and service; and in the very giving is the 
greatest of all human joy. We should thank God every 
day of our lives that in the Mass God gives us the daily 
opportunity of offering to Him the greatest glory, the 
greatest gift that man may offer to God. 

Even before starting Mass, the priest expresses his 
intention of offering Mass “for the praise and glory of 
Almighty God,” and then for his own and the world’s 
good. At the foot of the altar, he prays: “Glory be to 
the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Spirit.” In 
intoning the Gloria, he prays first “Glory to God in the 
highest,” and then “on earth peace to men of good will.” 
When the people respond to his invitation to “pray, 
brothers” (Orate Fratres), they ask that God will accept 
this sacrifice, first “for the honor and glory of God,” 
then “for our advantage and that of His holy Church 
everywhere.” 

In the great climax of the Mass, the “Little Elevation,” 
as it is called, the priest holds the Sacred Host over the 
consecrated Chalice, makes the sign of the Cross several 
times, then lifts both Host and Chalice towards Heaven 
while he says the words: “Through Him and with Him 
and in Him be to Thee God the Father Almighty in unity 
with the Holy Spirit all honor and. glory for ever and 
ever, Amen.” 

There in word and gesture you have the first purpose 
of the Mass, to give honor and glory to God by offering 
Him the spotless sacrifice of His Divine Son. We give 
honor and glory to people in a practical way when we 
give them the best we have to offer. And the very best 
we can offer God is the Sacrifice of His Divine Son and 
the sacrifice of ourselves, made worthwhile because 
united with the offering of Christ. Do this daily, and we 
may be sure that God in turn will give us “our daily 
bread,” that God will “fill us with all joy and peace.” 

J. P. D. 
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No. 6 — The Latin Hand Missal 
12 Mo—4!/2x7 inches 

6-2003 Imitation leather, red edges.__.__. $4.75 

6-4017 Turkey Morocco, gold edg 10.00 














Breviarium Romanum 
Editio Juxta Typicam Vaticanam 
Second U.S.A. Edition—Four Volumes—12 Mo., 45/ex7" 
Benziger Brothers, inc.—U. $. A. Liturgical Editions 
Printed on non-transparent india Pius X11. Accurate text and references. 
thelr Beautiful Gold 


paper. Ali the new Offices are in bound. 
proper place, including the office of 7-3023 Black leather. Set____.$32 
the Holy Popes decreed by goetskin. Set... 40.00 





RITUALE ROMANUM 
reed _ Typica Vaticana. 12 Mo. — S. "Beztton_ en Pages. Prayers 
4/"'xT"'. Large typ. ete up-to- i i 

date edition with U.S supplement. 
Containing English forms for Baptism ‘enitentiary pv Brssog New English 
and Marriage Ceremonies. Translation. Authorized by the Holy 
Imitation leather omy See. Bound in imitation leather, red 
Best leather b 10.00 edges. In a gift box_______ $3.85 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


26-28 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. ¥. 
BOSTON: 106 Chauncy Street — CHICAGO: 223-225 W. Washington Street 
CINCINNATI: 429 Main Street — SAN FRANCISCO: 758 Mission Street 











You are loyal to Pope Pius XII? 


You are in union with him? You wish 
to spread the light he casts over the dark- 


ness of the modern mind? 


Read the New Book .. . 
Give the New Book 


PIUS XII 
on 


WORLD PROBLEMS 


Compiled by James W. Naughton, S.J. 
$2.00 














Immediately Available 


A distinguished edition of the new 
Encyclical treating of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 


MYSTICI CORPORIS 
of 


POPE PIUS XII 


50 copies ... $4.50 
100 copies . . . $7.00 


Single copies: 10c (by mail, 12c) 











GIVE 


52 WEEKS 
of 
AMERICA 
for this 


CHRISTMAS 


An easy gift to make. 
A gift that will last till next Christmas. 


GIVE AMERICA 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
$4.50 ... yearly 
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